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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS 
PRESENTS. 
THE LATEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


Carleton, Publisher, New York. 
Has ready this week : 
IL—RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


A translation of M. Ernest Renan’s remarkable work, just issued 
in Paris, where the excitement and sensation is so great concern- 
ing its subject and author that already thousands o copies of the 
costly French edition have been sold. It is characterized by the 
Christian Times as “ Man’s ablest effort.” One handsome 12mo., 
tinted paper, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


IL—LOUIE’S LAST TERM. 

A Christmas book by the popular author of “Rutledge,” “Th 
Sutberlands” and ‘“ Frank Warrington.” ‘12mo, cloth-beund, aioe 
$1 25. *,*This charming work was published anonymously a few 
years since, butis now re-published with the author's other works. 

ne of our best literary women says: “Of all the pure, warm 
— —— wy" I have read for years, ‘ Louie’ shall 

e the palm. e sweet, dewy, beneficent book! 
streamed tears over it.” " pannel diacsaenic 


IIL—PECULIAR. 

A new novel, by Epes Sargent, concerning which there has been 
more talk and speculation, perhaps, than about any other book 
issued for years. The thrilling and extraordinary facts with whicb 
the author has become acquainted have been thrown into a plot 
and story so startlingly bold, and yet so truthful, so tender and so 
gentle, that every reade~ who begios it must be fascinated with its 
unflagging interest. It is a great k, and the orders are pouring 
in for it thick and fast. One handsome 12mo., cloth bound. 


Price $1 50. 
IV.—ALICE OF MONMOUTH. 

An idyl of the War, by Edmund C. Stedman. An elegent 12mo., 
beautifuily printed, by Houghton of Cambridge; cloth bound. 
Price $1. e story cy from love-scenes in Summer 
meadows of the North, to the gloom and glory of the Southern 
war, and abounds with idylic passion, malolions lyrics, and bugle- 


blasts of song. 
V.—THE RUSSIAN BALL, 


or, The Adventures of Miss Clementina Shoddy. A new, humorous 
and descriptive poem, by a New York Editor. Elegant little 
12mo., tinted paper, with illuminated cover and engraving, price 

cents. *,* Its satirical thrusts at prevailing follies, its humo- 
rous cuts at female fashions, and its downright hard knocks at 
shoddy extravagances, will make it the most talked-about and 
most popular satire of the day. 


VL—OLD MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK CITY.® 


A new volume of these very interesting and gossipy sketches 
about the merchant princes and nabobs of New York. Being a 
SECOND SERIES. By Walter Barrett, Clerk. The thousand and 
one spicy items and anecdotes concerniag the “ firat families,” are 
pons “Fifth Avenoodledom” and the “ Codfish Aristocracy ” 

ablaze. One handsome cloth bound volume. Price $1 50. 


VIL—VICTOR HUGO—A LIFE. 

By a Witness. A new edition of one of the most charming and 
entrancing volumes that has ever issued from the French press. 
Fresh, dramatic, ae pan and Bety abounds with the same de- 
lighttal interest that made ‘“‘ Les Miserables” so wonderfully at- 
tractive. No reader of that marvellous romance can remain sat- 
istied without its companion. “ The Story of Victor Hugo's Life.” 
One handsome 8yo. cloth bound, price $1 25. 


VUL—MARIAN GREY. 


A charming new domestic novel, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, au- 
thor of “ Lena Rivers, ‘‘ Meadow brook,” “* Homestead,’’ ‘* Dora 
Dean,”’ “ Cousin Meade,” etc. The works by this delightful writer 
are read and re-read by thousands of families throughout the 
country. This last volume is the author’s last and best. Cloth 
bound. Price $1 25. 


IX.—THE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 


A Hand-Book for Ladies and Gentlemen ; with hints and anec- 
dotes concerning nine points of taste, good manners, and the art 
of making oneself agreeable. Reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is the best and most he book on the subject 
ever published. 12mo., cloth bound. $1 





*,* These books are sold by all first-class booksellers, and will 
be carefully sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
GEO. W. CARLETON, Pus.isner, 


No, 413 Broadway, New York. 
Corner of Lispenard street. 





HOW TO PLAY ANY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


Full Instructions with a Collection of choice Music for each will 
be found in WINNER’S PERFECT GUIDE for the VIOLIN, 
FLUTE, GUITAR, PIANO, MELODEON, ACCORDION, FIFE, 
C.ARIONET, and FLAGEOLET, designed to enable any one to 
learn without a teacher. Price of each 50 cts. Mailed, post-paid, 
—_ DITSON aud Co., Publishers, 227 Washington Street, 


ton. 





SPECIAL SURGERY.—ARTIFICIAL LEGS. 

The * PALMER” Improved, nee in its — to every 

species of mutilation y Ay = ion of the or extremities, 
and in utility. FEET for limbs shortened by hip disease, new, 

unique, and useful. HANDS and arms, and for resec- 

tions of superior excellence. Soldiers and 
“? 


wea — "br b.WUD OND Net 


New Yo 
Place, Hall, Ur Stars. 


IK MARVEL’S NEW BOOK. 
(No part of this work has appeared in the Atlantic Monthly.) 
JUST ISSUED BY 
C. SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand St., New York, 
MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD: 
A COUNTRY BOOK. 


By the Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” &c. 

Printed on laid tinted paper, and bound in English cloth, $1 50; 
beveled boards and burnished edges, $1 75 ; in half calf, $2 75; in 
Turkey morocco, $3 75. 

The work is enriched with frequent passages which betray the 
tenderness of feeling and delicacy of sentiment which have given 
such a touching grace to the previous writings of the author. It 
is deeply marked with sturdy, masculine, practical sense; the 
busiest farmer may devote the Winter evening to its perusal with 
profit as well as pleasure, while the fine aroma of literary culture 
which breathes from every page will make it a favourite for the 
choicest hour of the refined and tasteful reader.—New York Tri- 
bune. 


The book is full of good matter. It is amusing, instructive, 
a ope fact, just such a book as a scholar and poct would 

¢ likely to write about the noblest of all pursuits—the tilling of 
the soil, &c.— Albany Evening Journal. 

The new book of Ik Marvel is a treatise combining the tasteful 
and the practical, a graceful compromise between farming as a lux- 
ury and as a means of livelihood. It should go everywhere among 
the rural population on an esthetic mission, teaching how much 
of the beautiful may be secured without the sacrifice of thrift. * * 

His book abounds in sensible verities, yet is redolent of per- 
fame, verdure and dew and is destined to rival in popularity his 
earlier work, (one hundred thousand of which have been sold in 
England, and nearly as many on the continent. )—Springfleld ( Mass.) 
Republican. 





Aso Just Reapy, BY THE Same AUTHOR. 


In neat pocket editions, on tinted paper, and bound in vellum 
cloth, $125 each ; fall gilt, $2; in Turkey morocco, $3 each— 

I. REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 

Il. DREAM LIFE. 

Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





THE PHILOBIBLION. 

A Monthly Bibliographical Journal, 
Cowrarsine Critical Notices or, aND Extracts FROM, Rane, 
CURIOUS AND VALUABLE OLD Books. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER XIX. 

{. Notice of some of the most Important Book-Sales in Europe 


during the past year. 

II. A Brief Notice of Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Celebrated Pla- 
tonist, with a Complete List of his Published Works. 

IIL. Macaronic Poem. 

IV. Curious Modes of Expression. 

V. The Bibliomania, etc., by John Ferriar. 

VI. Miscellaneous Items: Isma’ il Makri—The ’Unwanalsha- 
raf—Curious Old Ballad, containing the Plot of “ The Tempest.” 


THE PHILOBIBLION is printed on India paper, and published 
monthly, at $2.00 a year, invariably in advance. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Publishers, 

GEO. P. PHILES & CO., 


NO, 64 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 











LOW’S BOOK STORE 
Is a Goop Piace TO SEE AND PURCHASE 
NEW BOOKS anp PRETTY THINGS. 
New English and French Books and Fancy Articles received by 
each Steamer. 
Please put my full address on orders by mail. 


WALTHER LOW, 823 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS! 


E CRAIG MICROSCOPE AND MOUNTED 
OBJECTS, are an appropriate and beautiful 
HOLIDAY GIFT to old or young, for they combine 
instruction with amusement, the useful with the en- 
. The Microscope is of the power most 
frequently required, and yet is so simple that a child 
can use it. It will be sent b mol, yoeae pels, 00 
the receipt of $2 50, or with 6 beantif ounted 











Objects for $8, or with Twenty-Four Ob; fe 

Address ™ TENRY G weg 

385 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to the Trade, 


STORIES OF OLD, OR BIBLE NARRATIVES. 
SUITED TO THE CAPACITY OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
BY CAROLINE HADLEY. 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 


NEW TESTAMENT SHRIEBS. 
2 vols, 12mo., price of each, $1.00. 
EACH VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY. 

{The “ Christian Era,’’ says— 
These two bouks are adapted to meet a felt want in Christian 
households. They cannot but excite a deeper interest in the study 
of the sacred volume in the younger members of the family, while 
they also familiarize the mind with Bible truths and Bible history. 

The “Commercial Advertiser,” says— 

The work has been well done, and many children will thank 
the authoress. 

The “ Congregationalist,” says— 

These stories—one hundred in all—are made beautifully simple 
for the youngest reader, and must prove very serviceable to oa 
rents in their efforts to make the Sabbath a pleasant and profitable 
day for their children. 

The “ Boston Post,”’ says— 

These volumes are the next thing to the relation of the narra- 
tive orally. Miss Hadley tells the children of the stories in the 
Pentateuch, instead of Moses. Of course Miss Hadley comes 
nearer home to the children than Moses, and will be more apt to 
entertain them. 

The “ Boston Bulletin,” says— 


These stories are among the very best adaptations of {Bible his- 
tory for the young we have ever seen. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY CIFTS! 
ENGLISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, 
SERVICES, é&c. 

PROPER LESSONS, &c., &c. 





Standard and Best Editions, extant; and in universal admiration 
for beauty, and distinctness of Printing, Boldness of Type, 
and endless variety of Styles, Sizes, Bindings, &., &c¢. 

N.B. At our Establishment—which isa branch of the London one 
—may at all times be seen the largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, Testaments, &c., in the United States, 
from the Pocket to the Pulpit, and FAMILY QUARTO EDI- 
TIONS. Among the latter, are some magnificent Styles, for 

BRIDAL OR OTHER GIFTS. 

Also, VERY LARGE TYPE TESTAMENTS, PSALMS, &c., for 

the aged. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 BROADWAY, New York, 
And 43 Fleet Street, London. 





FRESH MUSIC 


FOR 
CHOIRS AND WINTER SINGING SCHOOLS. 


THE SACRED LUTE, 
By T. E. Perkins. Price $10 per Doz, $1 25 Retail. 
10,000 Copies and upwards, published during the first Six Weeks. 


THE UNION. 
Music for the Church ; Songs for the Fireside: including a num- 
ber of Stirring Patriotic Pieces for Union Leagues. 
Price $5 per Doz. 75 cts. Retail. 
D. J. HUNTINGTON, 

434 Broome Street. 
xt» Copies of either, sent post paid, on receipt of retail price. 
The Album for the Advertiser may be had by mail, addressed 

Tur N. Y. Mvusicat PIonesr.” 








T HORACE WATERS’, No. 481 Broadway. 
—Pianos, Melod , Har i and M usical Instruments 
of every description, at the very lowest cash prices. The Horace 
Waters Pianos and Melodeons are made ef the very best mate- 
nals, Warranted for five years, and teed to give entire 
satisfaction. New and ae = 08, yy and Ca- 
binet Organs,to rent; mon payments received for the same. 
A assortment of second- Pianos very low. and 
Melodeons tuned, repaired, moved, boxed and shipped. 








HORACE WATERS, Agent, No, 481 Broadway. 














THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. Revsen W. Howes. Cuaries A. Macy. 
A CARD. NORTH AMERICAN HOWES 
— FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY & MACY 
GREAT WESTERN INCORPORATED , . 
[MARINE] No. 6 Wall Street. 
INSURANOE OO. OF NEW YORK. |agvgvry-riVi Pen CENT. of the Protis avided anally to ee nee 
HAVING ESTABLISHED BRANCH OFFICES AT LONDON hoot Dividend, "Masy, 1861, 38; per com BANKERS 
a in < — a. re — | qi m | oe Second Dividend, Bay 1862, 60 per cent. , 
and at LiveRPooL, under the management 0: essrs. GUION LU 
Co., Risks will be taken in London and Liverpool on enta | ON OGRIE, beste sanes 32 oe ae Beam, enh seanaens - ~~ 
and from r) _— on the same terms and condi- . 
See en eee ne aretha Coopiain's Enna |. ive Hundrea ‘Thousand Dollars. e Oo Wall Street, 
Lesees so u der Policies leed by these branches x 4 be adjusted Insurances and policies issued on the most favourable 
an either a! Dit noe: vi or New 
pte ong A - ee ork, a8 may Bitoctora In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq., U. 8. Assistant 
THE HOME OFFICE at New York will continue to issue Po-| James W. Otis, Thos. Tilesto R. M. Blatchford, . Treasurer. 
a ond eee as nts to and trom all in Lopes as va as/ Caleb Sw: Thomas W. Gale, Daniel B, Fearing, 
ew York, on men and from all parts of the wor! Charles W: dney B W. Whitewrigh: 
It is believed that this arrangement will facilitate international] Cornelius MeCoon, Wyilis te Joshua J. Weary, INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors; subject, nevertheless, 
commerce ; and that the promapsnate and liberality with which| Drake Mills. ‘osiah Lane, cir to their checks without notice. 
the Company | for — = = help meso and — York,| Joun Auchincloss, Oliver 8. Carter, mry 
w ure these branches a 8 of patronage from mer- Barto: J B. J U. 8. 5.20 Bonns, Cur’ INDEBTEDNESS, 
chants on both sides of the Atlantic. _ — - es J OTIS, President. - amererersaggy oes 


THE COMPANY REFERS IN EUROPE TO 
Crry Bank, Lonpon, 
Messrs. Brown, SurPLeY & Co. " 
ESsRS. Fretpen Bros. & Co. 4 
—— B. F. Bascoox & Co., Liverpool. 
a TED BANK, Manchester. 
“ssrs. J. F. Jamieson & Co. Glasgow. 
nn AR DE LOWENBERG, Esq., Paris. 
Messrs. Jonn Mownos & Co., Paris. 
WiiuiaM Iseiin, Esq., Havre. 
MICH(ELS am 5 q-5 Antwerp. 
Messrs, Joun Louis Lemur & Co., Antwerp. 
Messrs. sone BERENBERG GossLER 


London. 
oe and Liverpool. 


&C Hamburg. 
Messrs. VAN _— & Co., Amsterdam. 
Messrs. CagL F. Pump & Co., Bremen. 


Great Western Buildings, 
33 and 35 Pine Street. 





1862. 
OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCH COMPANY, 
Imsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


New Yor«, Ocroser 3ist, 1862. 
HE ras STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
le ha oy ee published in conformity with the require- 
ments of the 1) tion of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
Premiums on wap risks on October 4, 1861.... $413,155 08 
Premiums received during the year to Oct. 4, 1862 





On Marine Risks............ renee ASQ 148 99 
On Inland... ....0..s0006 ecccecccoece 70,914 
OB FiO. ccc ceccssccccccees eccccccecce Sa119 88 1,710,183 26 
Total amount of Premiums.................--.$2,123,388 & 
Amount of Earned Premiums di the year..... «- $1,629,089 61 
‘Amount of Return Premiums ae 181,285 60 





Net Earned Premiums......... aces 
Losses during the year: 
On Marine Risks (less Savings, &c.). . .1,102,229 
On Inland aceon eee it 17 
On Fire Risks.......... ceccceccccocce 21,145 21 
$1,141,564 29 
Expenses and Re-insurances.......... 


90,120 33 1,231,684 62 


The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 
follows, viz. :— 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.............- - $519,000 00 
ae 5 on tom, Accrued terest on Bonds 
and tate, 





$12,897 17 

abn eee EN RR ARTA RNY 164,106 66 
Wis .esshGabhs... .. occcccccccsccsccccccccece ,251 83 
jum Accounts not yet collected 31,451 55 

Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated.... 23,740 00 
SE pal ee aed al ell std caieneatil . $1,976,447 21 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of 
Interest to November Ist, 1862, be declared of SIX Ly CENT. on 
the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on and after that | Po 


» that a Dividend of SIXTEEN pene cent. in scrip to the dealers 
of the Company, on their te Premiums of the past year, 
be issued e Ist of January next. 

It is further ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to cease on 


that day, thereb: be SO an amount of accumulated profits of 
over O 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD } R. ANTHONY, Szcrerary. 


This Com issues es Policies yable to Or- 
der in Londen. as the Office “of 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 





‘Trustees : 
Moses H. Grinn Louis Loru Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Roswell 8; ee Simon De ; John A, 
T., John Whitehead, Edwin 
H. Macy, Frederick amma, Elias Ponve' 
Mills, Henry A A. got George G. Ho 
G. bet ag Na U. A. Murdoch, 
uel meni, Josey Eine Jr., R e, 
Fred. G. Foster, Teco %' Nevius, Samuel M. Fox, 
Peter Poirier, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., v. 
Nye, Edward 8. Jaffray, Oothout, 
Ernest Caylus, 
MOSES H. 


GRTENSEL, Prenton’. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, President. 
Epwarp R. Anrsory, Secretary. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 








GOUT AND RHEUMAT Is 
ALL SUFFERERS from the ghese on ‘ts, either of recent 
or long stan are advised to s Gout and 
tic They can boy relied upon as the most 
safe and effectual remedy ever offered to the pul and have been 
weeny used in Europe for many years the greatest | ine 
PROUT & HARSANT; and for me 

pepe ©. WELLS & CO., 115 Franklin 8t. 
ew 





R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL & LONDON, 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL STREET, 

OPPOSITE HANOVER STREET. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, 
£2,000,000 Sterling, or $10,000,000, 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,535,225. 
$100,000 invested in U. 8. Stock, held by the Superintendent of 
the ~~ —mea Department, on account of the Life 


$215,000 do. do. on account of Fire Branch. 

$217,000 invested in U. 8. Steck, held by the New York Trustees 
and Committee of Management, to meet losses. 
$532,000 invested in New York. 


LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK, AND PROMPTLY PAID. 











New York TRUSTEES: 


ADAM NORRIE, RICHARD IRVIN, A. A. LOW. 





Committee of Management: 
Wri C. Pickersert, Apam Norrie, BenJamMin _* Ne 
man, Henry L. Rours, Henry Evre, Rorau Prevps. 
Ricwarpson, W. Butter Duncan, Francis Skippy, Sy A. 


SMYTHE, GeorGE MoKE. 
EDMUND HURRY, Surveyor. A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 





FINANCIAL. 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANCE BANKINC CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited liability 


Authorized Capital, - - - - ONE MILLION STERLING 
tn 20,000 sHarss oF £50 EACH, 
Already Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each. 


DIRECTORS : 


Cuareman, Harry George Gordon, Esq., Chairman of the Orien- 
tal Bank Corporation, London ; 

Deputy CHAIRMAN IN Lonpon, Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 
the Firm of Gillespies, Moffatt & Co., London 

Deputy CuiRMAN Ix LIveRPooL, Harold Litiedale, Esq., of the 
Firm of T. & H. Littledale & Co., Live: 

Archibald Boyd, Esq., Director of the ail Bank, London. 

William James Fernie, E Esq., of the Firm of Fernie Brothers 








& Co., Liverpool. 

John Gilchrist, Fag» of the Firm of Gilchrist, Watt & Co., of 
Sydney, Director of the Union Bank of London, London. 

Ww. M. Neill, Esq., of the Firm of Neill Brothers & Co., Man 
chester. 

John Pender, Esq., M. P., Mancheste 

Thos. Rees, Esq, of the Firm of Woodward, Rees & Co., Liver- 


pool. 
a. Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 


rpool. 

ea Stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 
Liverpool. 

Lonpon : Manager, Jonn SKINNER, Esq. 
LIvVBRPOOL: er, WM. WILLIAMSON, Esq. 
IN NEW YORK: 

Wiii1am Woon, Esq., pianeges: ZO Joun Gaxvop, Esq., Assistant 
Manager; J. W. Cross. istant Manager. 

Commercial Agents, eats. ane & ASPINWALL. 

BANKERS : 

Lowypon: The Union Bank of London. Livsrpoo.: The Bank 
of England. Mancuesrer: The Bank of England. Inpia anp 
Cura: The Oriental Bank Corporation, 

SOLICITORS : 
Loxpox : Messrs. Cotterill & Sons. LrveRPoo.: Messrs. Fletcher 
& Hull. New York: Mesers. Foster & Thompson. 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE BANKING CORPORATION. 
LIMITED, 
Having 0 OGhows 01. 6 Wa Girect, Now Yooh, to prepared 
to Sell and Bu Sterling Bills of ay and to issue Commer- 
cial and Travellers’ Cred! available in all is of the world. 
Commercial Credits issued for use in the East Indies, aa and 
Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank on of London. 
Further may be ascertained on application at the 


office, 63 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager 
New York, 24th August, 1863. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


ee and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpgn Lawn. 


e prompt attention. We in our 





HE ELEVENTH HOUR.—It is not too inte.— 
Sold b ty Dome a ee ‘doors a 
J New York. Mailed free 

Currency. Also, 


cents U, & 
Franklin 


sunyis dyed tbe most hrillan or rave colours 
from ot tn, Cursing, dc, cleansed Goods recei 
115 New Tork 


of Securities for sale or procured. 


Particular and prompt attention will be given to collections on 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWES & MAOY, 
380 WALL Srreet. 








BILLS ON LONDON. 
In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Say BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Watt Stazsr. 





DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


188UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit ror Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. S69 Wall Street, New Work, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ 7 
tay ond Abvoed Wellers’ Credits, © ~se in thia Coun- 





DISTILLED DEw, 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


This delightful preparation is the 
most efficacious and valuable article 
yet known for beautifying the com- 
plexion, and imparting to the skin 
that clearness and whiteness 80 much 
admired and coveted. 

It contains no mineral substance, 
chalk or powder, of any kind, but is 

urely PROTANICAL PREPARA. 
IN, tree from all injurious ingre- 
aon, and as pure and innocuous as 
the dew from heaven. 

It removes TAN, FRECKLES, 
PIMPLES and DISCOLORATIONS, 
} por Wrinkles, Rough and Sal: 

‘ow Cheeks, ugeeres and preserves 
the beauty of the Complexion, and 
renders the skin white, soft, smooth 


















Ce 
and 
It ory a delicate perfume, and will be found a delightful additioz 


to the bath 
D. D. GRIFFIN, 
General Agent, 779 & 781 Broadway. 


Sold by Druggists. 
DR. B. C. PERRY, 


DERMATOLOGIST, 
No, 49 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Formerly of No. 29 Winter street, Boston,) 
Treats successfully all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and 
onan “amet 





Removes MOTH FRECKLES. ae other DISCOLORATIONS 
from the FACE, without inju injui ” the Texture 
olor of the 8 : 


tae” NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. ON. #58 


AERATED 


For Sale at Depots, and respectable Grocery Stores throughout 
the City. 
* BAEBRY, Cor. of La Fayette Place & 4th St. 








STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB. 
ee, 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from 
Broadway, New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 


4 
si Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 
of every description, in the piece or in the garment, Their supe 
esis ot ducing 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 


88 AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
— + CESAFULLY— MADE UP OR RIPPED. 


All kin 

a 

‘ae eve office in city of Brookiy: , 
no 

NEPHEWS & OO., 5 and 7 John N.Y, 











ier! 


Pae © 

















Calum, non anumum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Riterature. 


CHARADES. 
(For the “ Albion.”) 
My First ’s a French noun ; and, without it, stands not 
Church, palace, or ho villa, or cot. 
My Second no feature distinctive can claim ; 
It but echoes my First--’t’is precisely the same. 

Yet my Whole to French paren makes no pretence; 
Tt is plain + gemea in sound as in sense ; 
Nor more widely asunder does pole lie from pe. 
Than my Gallican parts and my Anglican whole. 
Impalpable, it—solid, tangible, they ; 

They may last for long ages—it passes away ! 
Now a sign of approval, a token of scorn ; 
Sometimes of the wind or the waves it is born; 
Though its ye at intervals surely you’l! trace 
Where my Fi 

Where King hath his dwelling or Trade hath her martse— 
A whole evanescent, material parts! 


When Richard of the Lion Heart 
In arms the Paynim sought, 

I of his panoply was part, 
And, wielding me, he fought. 


When ladies on a different field 
With men their skill essay, 

I am the weapon that they wield 
If they would gain the day. 


When cooks in certain dishes show 
Their culinary art, 

I am on hand—the masters know 
What flavour I impart. 





Legislation’s embodiment ; object of fear, 

When the purse is w ished and every thing’s dear; 

A weapon of old; in all time, by my aid, 

Has food been procured and have dwellings been made. 


FAIRFAX. 





AWFUL EXPERIENCE 
IN THE LIFE OF FILUS KROAST. 
Conclusion. 


The chain was heard to fall, the door to open; then came a 
smothered shriek—a sort of scuffle; next, the candlestick re- 
appeared, hopping down stairs alone, as though to announce 
the discomfiture of its mistress, who immediately followed, 
having apparently rolled or slidden down half the distance, 
and landed in the kitchen with another shriek, to which Mar- 
tha heartily responded. : 

“Shut youreyes! Shut your eyes! See what's a-follerin’ 


me!” ped Filus, 

Finding these directions incompatible, Martha obeyed the 
latter, and beheld an enormous black ball, about two feet in 
diameter, come bouncing into the room. Brought up with a 
jerk by the leg of the dresser, the ball opened, became elon- 
gated, stood on one end, and presented the appearance of an 
almost impossible human being, something under three feet 
high. The head being of the size of full-grown manhood, 
looked, of course, preposterously large, and owing to the face 
being remarkably long and thin, occupied a g: third of the 
creature's altitude. The countenance itself had nothing repul- 
sive in its expression, being grave and melancholy, finished, 
moreover, with a pointed beard; and the attire of the strange 
little personage belonging also to a former age, he might alto- 

ther have suggested the idea of the executioner of Charles I. 

aving somehow missed his stroke, and divided his illustrious 
victim about the hips. 

“Ivs a himp! Keep off—keep off!” shrieked Martha, as 
the dwarf made a movement to approach. ; 

“T’li himp you both,” returned the lutter, his pensive smile 
changing to a ferocious grin, and a strange green lustre ap- 
pearing in his eyes, like those of a cat in the dark. “Stop 

our confounded noise, and behave like rational beings. 
You've got the letter?” : 

“ Please, sir, are you an Individual ?” asked Filus timidly. 

“ Understand distinctly that I am,” replied the dwarf, recov- 
ering his suavity. “Don’t put me out, and you'll find me a 
ver agreeable one. Now, observe—this is my sole caution 
Don t Put Me Out. Perhaps you did not expect me quite 
80 soon ?” 

“ Well, sir, we didn’t,” said Filus, beginning to recover her 
self-possession. “ You see, mistress didn’t mention your name, 
and we don’t kn”—— ; 

“Did she tell you to ask it?” said the dwarf sharply. 
“Now, don’t put me out. However, I don’t mind your know- 
ing; and, indeed, it would be necessary, as certain friends—I 
allude chiefly to the Turkish Ambassador, Lord Viscount Se- 
ringapatam, and Sir Charles Opossum—will probably wait 
upon me early to-morrow. Iam, on all ordinary occasions, 

as The Venomous Fly; in the abandonment of pri- 
vate friendship, shortly “ Legs,” because, in that particular. 
nature has been short with me. and Opossum will 
most likely ask for me by the latter name ; His Excellency the 
Effendi Hassan Mesrour Mahound, by the former. Attend me 

. tomy bedroom, I i 


S trembling hand, and feeling” very much ss if she 


rst and my Second have stablished their place ; | 8! 





were walking in a dream, Filus lit a silver lamp, and led the 
Thsee oo yielding carpets, glided. aalsroes, costly cabincte 
ose carpets, costly cabinets, 
that couch of down on which a fly’s spongy foot would leave 
a hollow, those delicate rose-tinted curtains, were such, in 
truth, the destined s' of the hideous little 
ae of Remneniy seas oe wi La her into the 
ch apartment, as coolly as if he were ente: an i t 
pili less deemed fit accommodation for The Veno - 
ous Fly 


Filus almost screamed, as with one bound he leaped upon | each 


the bed, and, rolling himself up in the rich coverlet, at 
her » if it were nothing but a mask stuck upright on the 
couch, 

“What would you like for a-supper, sir ?” stammered Filus. 

“ Eggs, brandy, and the cat,” was the reply. “ Now, don’t 
put me out.” And the green eyes 4 4 

_“He wants the cat to eat,” said Filus, staggering into the 
kitchen, pale asashes. “ Here, Tittums! Tittums!’ 

Martha could bear no more; she caught her bonnet from a 
peg, and made a rush towards the door. 

“ For to be the Queen upon her throne, I wouldn’t stay in 

is house another minpit !” 

“Run away: leave me—do,” said Filus steadily. 

Sarcasm is z reproach ; friendship is stronger 
than ambition. Not to be wy pe the offer of a m, 

& paused at the thought o: 
latter saw her hesitation. 

“Didn’t missis tell us we wasn’t to be astonished at no- 
thin’ ?” she calmly inquired. ‘“ Showin’ she knowed as'the In- 
dividual’s ways was lier. ’Cept that, when he’s angry, 
his eyes turns green, I don’t see nothin’ to be frightened at,” 
continued the heroic Filus, gaining confidence with every 
word. “ Providentially, the cat ain’t at home.” And Filus 
turned her back on the unconscious Tittums, curled up in the 
.~ Men oe cbill peculi ded of 

she e, a ar cry, compoun of a mew 
and a whistle, sounded from above; in asecond, the cat shook 
off her slumbers, darted, in two bounds, across the room, and 
vanished, like a flash of gray light, up the staircase. 
Pa As I'm a living sinner!” said Martha aghast, “she knows 

‘m J ” 

This new phenomenon, however, did not affect Martha’s 
determination to remain with her friend, happen what 
might; flinging aside her bonnet, she returned to her alle- 

n 





ce. 
One of the best silver enone anes being laid out in as at- 
tractive a form as the simplicity of the guest’s order permit- 
ted, the two ed up stairs, Miss Drabbit bearing the 
light, which the other, in her bewilderment, had brought 
away. Any anxiety on behalf of Tittums was at once dis- 
— by the appearance of four green eyes exactly ona level. 

he cat was squatting on the pillow, close to the dwart’s ear, 
into which she seemed every now and then to pour some 
confidential communication, looking up searchingly at Filus 
as she entered, with a curious imitation of the dwarf’s man- 
ner. 

“Ha! Supper, Tittums!” exclaimed the latter, kicking oft 
the coverlet, and sitting up, though the change of attitude 
made little perceptible difference. 

The tray being placed onjthe bed, the cat at once skipped over 
and placed herself at the other end, never once removing her 
green eyes from her new acquaintance, but following his eve- 
ry movement with the most affectionate relish. 

He was evidently out of humour, and, far from being grati- 
fied at the elegant mannerin which his frugal supper had been 
served, grumbled incessantly, flinging the articles about, de- 
manding why he was not served with plate, &c., and general- 
ly evincing the most lordly contempt for the luxuries with 
which he saw himself surrounded. 

“ And now,” said the dwarf, —, off the tray without 
further ceremony, “now for my riot. Lights, there!” 

Filus lit a large table-lamp and two candles, but this illu- 
mination by no means contented the irascible little monster, 
who continued to howl, “More lights! More!” until all the 
available candlesticks in the house had been produced, and 
the room was in a perfect blaze. Then, twisting the delicate 
curtains into a sort of rope, and scrambling up, infa second, 
to the canopy of the bed, the dwarf commenced a series of 
gambols and gyrations that almost defy description. Danc- 
ing, leaping, turning somersaults, swinging by his impercepti- 
ble legs from apparently impossible places, swarming up the 
angles of the wall, and actually buzzing along the gilt cornice 
with strange insect noises, The V Fly completely vin 
dicated his title to the name. As for Tittums, after making 
one or two bold but futile efforts to follow her friend up the 
wall, she owned herself fairly distanced, and took her place 
with a mortified air, among the audience. 

During this performance, the two women had sat with open 
eyes and mouths, too much bewildered even to exchange a 
word. It pleased the Fly, however, to alight, in the course ot 
one of his aérial trips, upon the top of a wardrobe; opening 
the door with one leg, and peering over, the Fly affected to 
be immensely struck with what he saw there, and forthwith 
disappeared, head first, into a sea of silk and muslin, closing 
the door behind him. 

At this horrible sight, Filus could contain herself no longer. 

“O my ’Evins! Missis’s lovely gownds!” she shrieked, 
starting from her chair. 

“ Drabbit the himp!” exclaimed Martha, doing the same. 

Before either could reach the wardrobe, the door reopened, 
and revealed the Fly completely attired in one of Mrs. Smyles’s 
most costly dresses, wanting nothing but a befitting head-dress 
to be in trim for the court-ball for which that identical dress 
had been intended. , 

“Put me out, now, and take the consequences,” hissed the 
dwarf, turning on the light, and grinning with an ex- 

ression so fiendish that the women recoiled. “ Where’s my 

iimonds? Here’s the Duchess o’ Dishwater waitin’ at the 
door since half-past seven, and sends up her footman to swear 
she won't stand it any longer! Where’s my jewel-box ?” 

“ Please, sir, missis always sends her di’monds to the bank- 
ing-house,” said Filus. 

“Tell her Grace she needn’t wait,” rejoined the Venomous 
Fly; and in spite of the encumbrance of the dress, he threwa 
somersault from the wardrobe, and alighted in the middle of 
the floor. “Turn off the lights; I’m going to bed. Wake me 
iu the morning, when your mistress sends my 1 e;” and, 

ust as he was, he jumped upon the bed, and pretended to fall 
one asleep. . . . 

“Tm all in a twirl,” said Filus, as (the Ides of March at 
length concluded), the two lay down on their respective couch- 
es.» “ But I’ve made up my mind to one thing—he shan’t riot 
no more in missis’s room without the pelisse aa 
‘Luggage! I don’t believe he’ve got no luggage. pes 
don’t carry much of that sort o’ thing.” 

“ Nor yet himps,” put in Martha, faithful to her diabolical 





theory. 
Filds admitted that the provision made in this respect by| the likeness 


ning her friend. The | flank. 





such personages was probably slender; then, finding her com- 
nion too fatigued for further converse, quickly followed her 
to the land of dreams. 

Much to their ms pew early on the following morning, a 
goods-van deposited at the house three travelling chests of 
enormous weight, carefully locked, and secured with iron 
hasps. Direction-cards, in the lady’s own hand, commended 
them to the “Care of Mrs. Loveleigh Smyles, 14 Sweet Street, 
Pleasant Square, S. W.,” the cards made use of proving to be 
visiting tickets of her own. A parchment label, attached to 
trunk, bore, in bolder characters, yet still unmistakably 
those of Mrs. Smyles—“ THE VENoMovs Fy.” 

The trunks having been conveyed, not without much 
difficulty, into an inner room, the two sat down and looked at 
each other. 

“Hem !” remarked Filus generally. 

“Eh ?” said Martha inquiringly. 

“Ah!” (with a sigh). 

“ Poor thing !” 

“You dursn’t think,” began Filus, boldly feeling the way. 

“T thinks what I thinks,” replied Miss Drabbit, not sullenly, 
but, as it were, reluctantly admitting a painful fact. 

Filus became impatient. 

“ S'long as I’ve known you, and so kind as I’ve been to 
you, Martha Drabbit, and you afeard to speak out?’ 

Martha the trap, and politely turned the enemy’s 


“What's the use? You're always guessing one’s thoughts, 
Filus. Now!” 

Filus yielded with a smile. 

“ Well, well, child, you’re right for once. There’s only one 
way of accounting for all this. She put her mouth to Martha’s 
ear— Missis is cracked.” 

A long consultation followed upon the questions arising 
from this new theory, resulting in a twofold resolution—name- 
ly, to let things generally take their course, at least for an- 
other day, and to consult—in an unofficial manner—“ P. 126,” 
with whom Martha boasted a nodding acquaintance, and 
who might be seen, at that very moment, prosecuting his list- 
less stroll. 

“P 126” readily responded to Martha’s signal, and listened, 
with that entire absence of astonishment which characterises 
the force, to Filus’s relation of what had occurred. He didn’t 
see no Call for thinking Mrs. Smyles was cracked. He knowed 
a lady which kept baboon, what used to play up all manner 
of shines among the movables. She wan’t cracked, though 
some cups was! Now, here it lays (considered P 126). So 
long as this dwarft doesn’t actiwally prig nothing, the hands 
of the pilice is tied. And how can he prig? All that’s not 
hisn’s hern ; and, cording to her orders, all that’s hern’s jhis’n ! 
Why, he can’t prig (said P 126, with honest warmth); st least, 
there’s never a beak as J knows on what would take the 
charge. That's how it lays. 

Unsatisfactory as was the attitude, Filus allowed it to re- 
main there, and about noon the following day the dwarf rang 
the bell,and demanded his luggage. 

Upon Filus’s report of its weight, however, the Fly was in- 
duced to descend (which he did by buzzing down the balus- 
ters without touching the stairs) and make a selection. He 
chose the heaviest of the three trunks, which was, with in- 
finite labour and ne pos transported to his chamber. 
Once there, the dwarf produced from his pocket the key, and 
Filus, having with the aid of hammer and chisel detached the 
metal fastenings, was dismissed with her companion from the 
room. 

For nearly an hour, no sound from above reached their 
ears ; at the end of that time, Filus, crossing the,hall, thought 
she heard ashriek of laughter. Shestopped. It was repeated. 
Curiosity overcoming every other consideration, she crept 
softly up stairs, and applying her eye to the keyhole, saw the 
dwarf standing upon his head in the middle of the room, and 
ever and anon indulging in peals of triumphant laughter. 
Near him stood one of the dressing-tables, swept of its usual 
contents, but laden with rows of curious substances, grotesque 
and various in form, but all of one hue. 

“ My’Evins!” thought Filus. “ Whatever can you want of 
all that yeller soap ?” 

At the instant, a thundering knock resounded on the house- 
door. She saw the dwarf leap to his feet; then, waiting just 
long enough to admit of the possibility of her having run up 
stairs, Filus tapped at the door, and inquired whether, in the 
event of the visitor proving to be Sir Charles Opossum, that 
gentleman should be admitted: 

“ At your peril!” screamed the dwarf. “Say I’m out—say 
everybody’s out! Run! Fly!” 

There was something in his voice so expressive of genuine 
consternation, that Filus could not forbear another peep. His 
face was perfectly livid. He was replacing his yellow soap in 
the box with such anxious haste, that Filus completed her ob- 
servations with perfect safety. The knock, however, was re- 
peated, and she flew down stairs. 

“ Holloa, I say, young woman! you haven’t fatigued your- 
self, I hope?” was the frank address of a man about eight-and- 
twenty, who had just dismissed a cab, and supported a small 
but weighty valise in his hands. He had handsome features, 
much embrowned ; his black hair hung in corkscrew ringlets 
almost to his shoulders; and he wore heavy gold earrings, 
As for his dress, it partook so impartially of two characters, 
that he might be described either as a maritime farmer or an 
agricult seaman, according to fancy. “You've got the 
letter?” he continued, coolly walking before her into the 
dining-room. 

“ The 1-1-1”"—— 

“ Etter,” said the visitor, showing his white teeth—“ my 
sister’s l-l-letter. And the b-b-boxes. Three boxes. How! 
Holloa! What's the game now? Is the girl going to faint ?” 

He might well ask; for, in that terrible moment, had flashed 
upon Filus’s mind the probability, nay, almost absolute cer- 
tainty, that the Venomous Fly was an impostor! Visions of 
the desecrated chamber, the Sree gr ornaments, the torn 
dresses, floated across her bewild fancy. She could hear 
the treacherous insect himself, above, still busy with his soap. 
His soap? The soap of the man who stood there before her 
eyes, sternly demanding, again and again, if his boxes were 

e 


But Filus Kroast was no common woman. In a second it 
occurred to her that the dwarf could be suppressed, the boxes 
re-secured, the room re-arranged ; all might yet remain a se- 
cret, saving only the destruction of one or two articles of 
value, for the announcement of which a favourable opportu- 
nity might be chosen. This resolved, Filus hastily assured 
him that all was well ; that, in a few minutes, rooms would be 
ready for his reception, &c. She offered to take his valise ; 
but, small as it was, such was its weight, that the stranger, 
wha smile, ry his assistance. —— 

ou seemed a little upset at my outlandish rig,” he added, 
good-humouredly. “Fresh from the diggings, ses all. My 
name’s Jack Hylton, your dear mistress’s only brother. See 


now, eh? Landed at Liverpool a few days ago 
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from the splendid clipper, Venomous Fly, sent on my traps 
with the direction Serena had written for me, and here Tam. 
Room ready ?” 

Begging him to remain a few minutes in the parlour, Filus 
Swept up the stairs, and bust, like an azenaing angel, into the 
dwarfsroom. He had not quite concluded his packing, and 
turned on her his green eyes with a look of fury that, at a less 
desperate moment, might have kept Filus at bay. As it was, 
she rushed right upon the little monster, and twisting her 
hands in his thick black hair, shook his Charles I. dead till it 
looked like a sign of that monarch quivering in a storm. 

“ You aggravatin’ little devil!” cried Filus, shaking with all 
her might. “ You missis’s visitor? See what you've been and 
done! Me and Martha’s ruined, and all for your games! 
Here’s the gentleman belonging to them soap-boxes, and he 
wants ’em this instant-minnit.’ 

With a violent wrestle, the dwarf shook himself free. 

* Soap-boxes !” he exclaimed. “It’s gold/” 

“It’s never gold!” echoed Filus faintly. “ We shall all be 
hanged. Hark!” (The parlour bell rang violently.) “ You 
come along with me. Quick, quick, or I’ll call a perlice my- 
self. If we can only get you out.” 

The Venomous Fly seemed to admit the wisdom of the 
counsel. He cast one long wistful glance at the precious 
“soap,” and followed Filus like a lamb. They reached the 
hall in safety. 

“Now,” said Filus impressively, “ whatever wildbeast-and- 
monkey show you 'skep from, it’s better for you than them 
public streets after this. Get back as fast as you can, and tell 
them, with my compliments, to give you a hidin’.” 

Whether the Fly would have implicitly followed these di- 
rections, will never, perhaps, be known, for at this moment 
Hylton’s hasty step was heard on the hall floor. Filus had 
just time to push the dwarf into the cloak-room, in which stood 
Hylton’s remaining boxes, and a large empty trunk of her 
mistress’s. Valise in hand, Hylton approached them. 

“Tuto that big box! Quick!” whispered Filus, in an agony. 
an something between. It shuts witha spring. You'll be 
8! — 


“ Holloa! about these rooms,” began the visitor. 

Filus saw that the dwarf was hidden. 

“In a moment, sir,” she answered, and pulling-to the door 
behind her, dashed up stairs. 

The door, however, had not closed, and Hylton catching a 
glimpse of his own boxes among the rest, heaved the weighty 
valise upon the chest that stood nearest, and locking the door, 
pocketed the key. As he did so, he fancied, as he afterwards 
related, that he heard a faint, plaintive cry; but uncertain 
from whence the feeble sound proceeded, turned at once away. 

Assisted by her trusty friend, Filus quickly succeeded in re- 
storing the box of gold to its original state of (false) security, 
and removed it to the room intended for Mr. Hylton. The 
question now was how to account for the possession of the 
key, when the consultation was cut short by the appearance 
_ by their voices) of the impatient gentleman himself, 

ey in hand. 

“ The portmantle, sir?” asked Filus. “Shall I ?”—— 

“ Ah, stay, I'll go myself,”. replied Hylton; and, hastening 
down stairs, returned with it on his shoulder. 

Oppressed with an indefinable anxiety, Filus had followed 
him down, and no sooner was his back turned, then she crept 
into the cloak-room. It was always dark, and now, with its 
great sarcophagi of boxes, looked more than ever yault4ike, 

“ Dwarft!” (Her voice sounded quite hollow.) 

There was no reply. 

“Speak, you aggray—— Ho! my ’Evins!” and Filus stag- 

red forward in horror. The chest was closed! The spring, 

n spite of the introduction of a portion of the unfortunate 
sleeve, must have yielded under the sudden weight of the 
valise fluag upon it an hour before. 

With trembling fingers, like those of a repentant murderess, 
Filus sought the fatal spring, touched it, leaned heavily for- 
ward, saw the horrible contirmation of her fears, and again 
dropping the heavy lid and closing the spring, fell back in a 
dead swoon. In falling, she struck her head against the corner 
of one of Hylton’s heavy boxes, and hence, perhaps, her long 
insensibility, for nearly two hours more had elapsed, when 
Martha, seeking in some anxiety her friend, discovered her in 
the condition mentioned. 

It seemed fated that nothing should save the ill starred little 
monster, for no sooner was poor Filus restored to conscious- 
ness, than the horror of her mind induced anotber period of 
syacope, and this was succeeded by an attack of fever and 
delirium, which lasted several days, during which, by Mr. 
Hylton’s orders, every possible care was lavished on the suf- 
ferer. In spite, however, of the patient’s incoherent ravings, 
none of the watchers obtained the slightest clue to what had 
in reality occurred. 

It was on the fifth day of Filus’s illness, and after it had 
taken a favourable turn, that Mrs. Loveleigh Smyles, who had 
hastened her retura to meet her brother, reached home, and 
found all, except poor Filus, pretty much as she had left it. 
She was full of gentle sympathy, and insisted on sitting nearly 
an hour at the bedside of her sick servant, whose anxious 
heart and still bewildered brain could hardly realise her pre- 
sence. Oddly enough, one of the topics with which the kind 
lady sought to amuse the invalid was a visit she had received 
in Switzerland from a travelling dwarf, who tum bled and con- 
jured, to the great amusement of the household, for an entire 
day, making himself completely at home ; so much so, indeed, as 
to lay himself open to the imputation of having finally marched 
off with more than belonged to him. Poor Filus turned upon 
her side witha groan. She had not the strength to speak, 
had she wished it; but she was conscious of a miserable feel- 
ing that to-morrow, if not to-night, must reveal all. 

{ was nearly noon on the morrow—Mr. Hylton having gone 
out—when Thomas of the “ heye,” with some trepidation, in- 
troduced to his mistress a gentleman who had politely, yet 
persisttenly,refused tojintrust Thomas with his name. There was 
a certain pn ome | in his quiet demeanour which rose supe- 
rior to conventional rules, as he silently placed on the lady’s 
work-table a neat visiting card, i bed, “ Mr. Adolphus : 
nington (detective), Great Scotland-yard.” 

The word thus modestly placed in a parenthesis, as if it 
were of no particular significance, alone caught Mrs. Smyles’s 
eye. She started slightly, but before she could open her lips, 
ir. Adolphus Winnington opened his, 

In apology for his intrusion, he would hasten to say that its 
sole object was the removal of some slight—almost ridicu- 
lously slight—misgivings which had been excited in magiste- 
rial minds by the receipt of a very singular communication, 
emanating, it was i ned, from some lunatic, yet one whose 
mental incapacity it was desirable to place beyond all future 
cavil. The letter was signed—Mrs. Smyles would laugh— 
“ Rolling-pin,” and related to a supposed—ha, ha—murder / 

Mrs. Smyles did not laugh, but, on the contrary, turned so 
deadly white, that the officer, thinking she was about to swoon, 
made a step forward haf ay her. She rallied, however, 
and, the table, her visitor full in the face, 


With just a shade less of respect and ease of manner, the: 
latter continued : 

Could Mra. Smyles remember having seen or heard anything 
lately of a certain deformed person—a sort of travelling 
mountebank—a ?—— 

Dwarf? Assuredly. He performed, not long since, at the 
Ch&teau de Prangins, Nyon, which Mrs. Smyles had tenanted. 

Exactly. And since performed in Sweet Street? At 
that house ? 

Most certainly not. 

Mr. Adolphus Winnington consulted a memorandum, and 
read with some gravity: “* Venomous Fly,’ otherwise * Lege,’ 
traced from Nyon to Magon—thence to Dijon—thence to Paris 
—thence to Dunkirk—thence to the ‘Showman’s Arms, Pup- 
pet Lane, London—thence to 14 Sweet Street, Pleasant Square 
—trace lost.” 

“Impossible, sir!” said the lady, rising indignantly. “ My 
—— would never have dared. ButI will go and question 
them.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Winnington, his manner becoming, 
by almost imperceptible degrees, more distant and official ; 
“that is precisely what I cannot allow. Let me explain myself 
a little further. We have been informed, madam—I know 
not how truly—that you have been in the habit of exercising 
& more than usually energetic intluence over those in your do- 
mestic employ, extending even—pardon me ifin error—to per- 
sonal violence. I see you are agitated.” 

“Tt,” replied Mrs. Smyles, coutrolling herself by a strong 
effort— if an intirmity of temper has at any time given colour 
to such an imputation, what, may I ask, that to do with 
the subject of your visit ?” 

“To speak with entire frankness,” replied the officer, “ two 
things: first, that your servants will be better examined by 
another questioner than their mistress; secondly, that the in- 
firmity you have mentioned may possibly—I say, possidly, but 
our duty compels us to weigh such contingencies—have had 
some remote connection with the sudden disappearance we 
we have been discussing.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the lady, her eyes flashing scorn and fury. 
“Do you mean to accuse me of murder?” 

“That,” replied Mr. Adolphus Winnington, with perfect 
coolness, “isthe precise expression selected by our correspon- 
dent ‘ Rolling pin, and which appeared to magisterial minds 
sufficiently emphatic to warrant my present intrusion. He 
or she (tor a gentleman attached to our office for the especial 

arpose of studying autographs pronounces it to be the writ- 

ng of a female cook witi lightish hair) actually indicates the 
spot where the body may be found.” 

“ Body, sir!” shrieked Mrs. Smyles. “I—— Hark!” 

There was a sort of scuffling noise without, accompanied 
by earnest voices and a feeble hysteric scream ; then the door 
burst open, and Filus Kroast, looking like her own spectre— 
pale, disordered, half-dressed—staggered in, supported by the 
faithful Martha. 

“I want to confess! I want to confess!” cried the poor 
woman, sinking on her knees. 

“ Drabbit the himp, do,” was Martha’s advice. 

And with many sighs and tears, Filus faltered out the whole 
history of the wretched dwarf’s appearance, his accident, and 
death. It was clear that the ill-fated creature had by some 
means possessed himself of the contents of the letter address- 
ed to the servants by Mrs. Smyles, its mysterious expressions 
having suggested to him the idea of personating the individ- 
ual therein referred to. He had likewise stolen the key of the 
treasure-boxes, and, outstripping Mr. Hylton, arrived, as we 
have seen, in Sweet Street as the expected guest. How the 
idea of some catastrophe having occurred could have been 
imparted to the police authorities, was known to the latter 
alone. It was probably the result of a consultation between 
the treacherous P 126 and the mysterious “ Rolling pin,” an 
old acquaintance of — aa once cook to Mrs. 
Smyles, but who had quitted that lady's service on account 
of a rather severe accident to her head in tripping over the cat. 

These latter explanations found, of course, no place in 
Filus’s confession, that young lady confining herself to the 
sufficiently startling facts that had succeeded the dwart’s 
arrival. 

Even the tranquil face of Mr. Winnington showed some 
disturbance, as he prepared to lead the way towards the fatal 
room. Mrs. Smyles, overcome with grief and horror, never- 
theless would not be left behind. She took the officer’s prof- 
fered arm, and the party proceeded to the spot. 

No sooner was the duor opened than the sickening intima- 
tion of animal decay made itself strongly perceptible. There 
was no need to point out that dark coffin-like box, from 
whose close-clenched lips still depended, like the corner of an 
escutcheon, a portion of the dwarf's embroidered sleeve. 

Mrs. Smyles withdrew her arm, and leaned heavily against 
the wall. The two maids crouched on the floor in the entry. 

With some little difficulty, Winnington discovered the 
fatal spring, pressed it, and flung back the lid. Recoiling for 
a moment before the odour which diffused itself through the 
vault-like room, he forced himself to a closer examination. 
He utters a kind of gasping sob; he tears out the dwarf’s 
coat, and flings it on the ground. He drags the box a little 
forward: “ Behold your murdered victim !” 

At the bottom of the chest, arms and legs extended, as in 
the agonies of a violent and painful death, the yellow-green 
eyes, lustreless indeed, but wide and staring still—lay Toe 

aT! 

Little remains to be told. A small window at the back had 
evidently supplied the murderer with means of exit, leaving 
the body of the too confiding Tittums in token of his disap- 
pointed malice. 3 

Poor Filus never pene recovered the anguish of those 
days of trial; she survived it, indeed, for some years, the fa- 
vourite attendant of her mistress, from whose lips a harsh word 
was never again known to issue. 

As touching the mischevious author of these doings, the 
police pledged their professional honour that he should be in 
custody within four-and-tweaty hours. That honour was 
forfeited. After a lapse of ten days, a Liverpool paper calmly 
announced the departure, under highly favourahle circum- 
stances as regards wind and weather, of the renowned clipper 
Greased Li , Captain Knever Kaught; adding that, on 
the very point of sailing, a most welcome and interesting ad- 
dition to the passenger-list was made, in the person of the 
celebrated dwarf, Signor Torriano Tomblero, otherwise “ The 
Venomous Fly,” bound—among ma of more de- 
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any kind, being an appetite strongly developed in all human 
beings, the attempt to gratify it, by providing a National Por- 
trait Gallery, accessible to everybody, is a move in the right 
direction. 

We shall best form an estimate of the young National Col- 
lection of Portraits, by taking a glance round the rooms in 
Great George-street, Westminster, in which the pictures al- 
ready collected are for the present exhibited. And let us hope 
that it will not be much longer that the collection remains 
buried in these most inconvenient and ill-lighted apartments. 
The pictures could not be seen to less advantage; indeed, 
some of them cannot be seen at all, either by reason of the 
dark corners in which they are placed, or through their being 
so ingeniously lighted that their surfaces reflect the different 
objects in the gallery with such fidelity, that you can see all 
the pictures in the room except the one you are eo at. 
This is pre-eminently the case with the portraits of John 
Wesley and William Shakspeare: in looking at either of 
which you get a very much better idea of your own propor- 
tions than of those of the preacher or the poet. 

The portraits, at present got together, are one hundred and 
sixty-four in number. The catalogue is arranged on a most 
inconvenient principle, but one man to find out, that of 
this illustrious one hundred and sixty-four, there are twenty- 
six politicians; twenty-five professors of religion; fifteen 
authors; as many artists; fourteen poets; ten courtiers or 
diplomatists; the same number of soldiers; seven lawyers; 
six naval heroes; six doctors or surgeons; four engineers ; 
one philosopher ; one representative of science ; one musician ; 
three great revolutionists; two explorers; two philanthro- 
pists ; and one professor of education. The rest are monarchs, 
or persons whom it is impossible to classify. 

Before we look about us, let us bestow a passing word of 
remark on that curious disproportion in the numbers of each 
profession or calling indicated by the figures given above. If 
with the politicians proper, who number twenty-six, we class 
Hampden, Cromwell, and Ireton, and if we add to these the 
list of persons engaged in diplomacy, we bring the number of 
politicians up to thirty-nine; an immense preponderance over 
the other professions here represented. Classing, again, the 
army and navy together, we find that the profession of arms 
has sixteen representatives in this collection, and so we get to 
the conclusion that the politicians, the professors of religion, 
and those who make war, are the three classes which muster 
strongest. 

Authors and artists have been generally much mixed up in 
social life; and this, no doubt, has led to the former in many 
cases sitting to the latter asa matter of friendly feeling on 
both sides. The artists, too, have continually, and naturally 
enough, painted each other’s likenesses, and not unfrequently, 
by the aid of the looking-glass, their own. Hence, the pro- 
portion of portraits of authors and artists is greater than that 
of men engaged in other pursuits. The small number of engi- 
neers and scientific men represented in this gallery, is remark- 
able; but one must remember that under both heads popular 
development and appreciation have been comparatively re- 
cent. Itis to be regretted that there are only two philanthropists 
here—Johnu Howard and Elizabeth Fry ; and itis a sufficiently 
remarkable fact, that in this National Portrait Gallery there is 
| one musical genius, and he is a German. 

he place of honour in the National Portrait Gallery—the 
No. 1 over the chimney-piece of the — room—is given 
to the Chandos portrait of Shakspeare. Beside it, is a rude 
engraving of the poet. The mask taken from the bust on the 
tomb at Stratford is close by. It is difficult to have much 
faith in any one of these. The engraving is rude and puerile, 
but the cast—the well-known mask set on a slab of black 
marble—has perhaps a better claim on our respect than any 
other portrait of Shakspeare. We know something about it. 
In the first place we know that it was intended for Sbaks- 
peare ; we know that it was set up within seven years of his 
decease ; and we know that it was placed in the church of the 
town where he was born, where he lived, and was known. 
There seems good reason to believe that until Malone had the 
bust in the Stratford church daubed over with white paint, it 
was coloured after life, the eyes light hazel, the hair and beard 
auburn. 

The Chandos portrait is that of a very dark man—he might 
be an Italian, or a Spaniard—a little sharp, durk man, with 
prey black hair, and a thin short beard covering the whole 
of the lower part of the face—not shaved off at the sides as in 
other portraits. The legend attached to this picture is, that it 
was left by John Taylor (by whom, or by Richard Burbage, 
it was painted) to Sir William Davenant, who is reported, 
when a child, under ye poo of age, to have had many op- 
portunities of seeing and associating with Shakspeare. The 
pedigree of the picture, after it got out of Sir W. Davenant’s 
possession, is satisfactorily traced; but the first part of its his- 
tory is obscure. Altogether, one would rather trust to the 
bust than to this portrait, but at best we seem to be almost as 
uncertain about Shakspeare’s appearance as about everything 
else connected with him. A general idea of a man with a 
forehead somewhat bald, and (like Scott’s) more conspicuous 
for its height than its breadth, with long hair curling rather 
behind the ears, with a small moustache and @ pointed beard, 
is our nearest approach to exactness. 

If we had only such a portrait of Shakespeare as that of 
John Hunter, standing so provokingly near the Chandos pic- 
ture, we might be statisfied. Even this copy by Jackson of 
the original Reynolds is a glorious study, and puts the shar 
clear-headed healthy-minded surgeon before one marvel- 
lously. 

There is in this room, in which the Chandos picture holds 
the place of honour, a remarkable arrangement of three por- 
traits one above another. These are pictures of Wolsey, of 
Richard the Third, and of Henry the Eighth. The portrait of 
Wolsey is well known—a profile with regular features, and 
with a keen eager eye, which entirely counteracts the heavi- 
ness of the lower part of the face. There is no such redeem- 
ing feature to do as much for the gross heavy countenance of 
Henry, and the impressions left on the mind by the two fat 
men are, consequently, widely different. But it is the third 

rtrait which divides these two, that seizes the attention most 
foreibly. The picture may or may not be genuine. The in- 
ternal evidence is strong in favour of its authenticity. The 
restless misery of this face of Richard absolutely excites a feel- 
ing of pity. “Phere is almost deformity in the features of this 

t criminal; the eye and the mouth are drawn up on the 
eft side, all the parts ofthe face are contracted in an excess of 
peevish irritability, which is also expressed with remarkable 


force in the very liar action of the small woman-like hands 
—tell-tale extremities alw: The king has screwed the ring 
nearly off his right little finger, working the trinket back- 
wards and forwards in nervous anguleh with the forefinger 
and thumb of his left hard. 

There is a noble contrast to this painful pine, close beside 
it. The portrait of the Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon, fa- 
ther of the illustrious p! . Thereis no fidgety uneasi- 
ness about this Sir Nicholas He is considera fatter 
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than Henry the Eighth ; his face is of a kind of clay colour all 
over, lips—which are turned inside out—included; and his 
little eyes have a twinkle in them which makes it to be- 
lieve “ that he was remarkable for his apt saying and his ready 
wit.” It is, moreover, said of this jolly old gentleman, that 
because of his fat he walked with difficulty, and that, “after 
taking his seat upon the bench, he used to give three taps with 
his staff on the floor, as a sign that he had recovered his breath, 
and that business might proceed.” The artist has represented 
Sir Nicholas with his staff in his hand, lifted as in the act of 
administering the three taps to the floor. Take the staffaway, 
and change the costume, and the lord keeper would look not 
unlike one of the three fat men, who always appear like a 
jury seated behiad a counter in the entrance of a French 
theatre. 

In this same Shakespeare-room is a portrait of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which, if it bea good likeness, shows that he had a 
very sly and unprepossessing expression about the eyes. In- 
deed, in the account given of this picture in the authorised 
catalogue, there is a quotation from an old writer, who, de- 
scribing it, says of Raleigh, that “he had a most remarkable 
aspect, an exceeding high forehead, long-faced, and sour eie- 
lidded, a kind of piggie-eie.” It would be difficult to give a 
better description of the hero of the velvet cloak as he is here 
represented. 

Are there not a few pictures admitted into the collec- 
tion which are hardly needed in a National Portrait Gallery? 
As the numbers of the really valuable portraits increase, it 
will be advantageous to weed the collection a little, removing 
certain pictures, which neither as works of art, nor because of 
any public interest attaching to the originals, are in the slightest 
degree interesting. No doubt the trustees have plenty of diffi- 
culties to contend with, first in acquiring and authentic 
likenesses of tllustrious men, and afterwards in keeping clear 
of pictures that are not , and which represent entlemen 
who are by no means illustrious, When Miss Blenkinsop, of 
Clapham-rise, sends to the National Portrait Gallery a bad 

ortrait of her father, the distinguished philanthropist who 
fad so Jarge & share in the establishment of the Picklington 
Mechanics’ Institute, and who took the chair and delivered 
an able speech on the occasion of iss inauguration, the trustees 
cannot but feel considerable embarrassment in declining the 
tempting offer, and sending the work of art back to Clapham 
to adorn once more that commanding situation over the side- 
bored in the dining-room, of which it has been the glory for 
years. The fourth rule of the institution, which provides that 
“no portrait shall be admitted by donation unless three-fourths 
at least of the trustees present at a meeting shall approve it,” 
has clearly not been introduced into the code without rea- 
80 


nD. 

It is to be supposed that one ought, after a visit to this col- 
lection, to be able to arrive at certain physiognomical conclu- 
sions of some value. Yet this is, in reality, not the case. What 
a biow, for instance, is administered to the science of physi- 
ognomy—considered as a science—by the well-known profile 
portrait of Wolfe exhibited in this gallery. What would 
Camper, the Dutch physiognomist, have said to this facial 
angle? From the extreme tip ofa little mean turn-up nose, 
the line of the profile recedes, at full gallop, to where the still 
retreating forehead is lost in the cocked-hat: while the lower 
part of the face falls away almost more violently from the same 
point of departure, the end of the nose. The upper lip recedes 
from the nose, the under lip recedes from the upper lip, and 
the chin is so small and so retreating, that it is, as a feature, 
almost wanting; i; might be one of the folds of skin about the 
neck. And this is Wolfe—Wolfe the heroic, the wise—the 
man whose judgment and discretion were so early proved, that 
he was entrusted, at the ot thirty-four, with that great and 
important expedition against Quebec, in the successful crisis 
of which he, to use his own words, “ died contented.” 

Another remarkable instance of a head calculated to sur- 
prise the student of physiognomy, is the portrait ot Jeffreys 
—Chancellor Jeffreys, the cruel and unjust judge. This cruel, 
violent, drunken judge, has, at first sight, the countenance of 
a highly sensitive reflective person, with regular handsome 
features, and an expression of refined melancholy. Close 
scrutiny, however, reveals something cruel as well as melan- 
choly in the heavy eyes. 

These, however, are exceptional cases; in most instances, 
the portraits in the collection are wonderfully true to the pre- 
conceived idea of the persons ——_— Take, for instance, 
the beautiful terra-cotta bust of Hampden. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything finer. Indeed, the head is almost 
ideal in its splendour. This bust of Hampden is placed as a 
pendant to one of Cromwell, and it is interesting to study the 
difference between the two men, allied in a common cause. 
The energy expressed in the bust of Cromwell—which was 
modelled from life—is so intense that you almost expect the 
cold clay to burst into action as you look at it. To stand be- 
fore it, is like being near a loaded Armstrong gun; @ steam- 
engine waiting for the twist of a handle to tear along the iron 
road; a race horse held back at the starting-place. To change 
the destinies of a great country, to convulse it from end to 
end,*and from side to side, seems too small a work for the 
thousand-man power of such a giant. Hampden’s face and 
head are of a different type. With less of energy than Crom- 
well’s—though with enough too, Heaven knows—there is 
more of refinement, more feeling. He looks a true gentleman; 
in courage not second even to Cromwell, in honour and integ- 
rity unimpeachable. When one takes with these two the por- 
trait of Lreton, also in this collection, Ireton “ taciturn and re- 
served,” the man who was “ never diverted from any resolu- 
tion he had taken,” one can wonder at nothing which their 
united efforts were able to achieve. It would be a curious 
thing to compare these three hoads of the men who headed 
an English revolution, with those of the chief actors in the 
French Reign of Terror. 

Widely different from these portraits of Cromwell and 
Hampden, is a painting of the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, 
the author of those renowned letters to his son, which were 
once thought to embody the perfection of (worldly) wisdom. 
In one respect, this portrait is allied to those of Hampden and 
Cromwell, for it carries out one’s previously formed idea of 
the man as completely as each of theirs does. Those refined 
symmetrical features, the dark eyebrows contrasting with the 
powdered hair, the cold courteous com countenance, 
could belong surely to nobody but this man, distinguished in 
literature, in the senate, and in the drawing-room ; the prince 
of courtiers. 

‘There is—again corroborative of physiognomy as an instinct 
—a bust of Hogarth in this same room, executed by neat- 
handed Roubiliac, and a masterpiece of modelling and truth- 
fulness. We want nothing better than this to put before us 

the sharp, mobile, observant, poenags age say face of the 
man who sketched the Calais Gate, with the French sentiies 
looking on suspiciously. The bust is placed in a kind of 
painter's corner, where are portraits, mostly painted by the 
artists themselves, of Reynolds, Opie, Wilkie, Northcote, and 


connected with the exhibition-frequenting public, which any 
one who chooses to plant himself in this painter's corner, may 
observe. Sir Joshua has painted himself turning his head 
away from the easel, at which he sits, and looking ry at 
his model; and, in order that he may not be dazzled by the 
strong light in the room, he shades his eyes with his hand. 
This shadow of the worthy knight’s hand cuts straight across 
his face, and is painted with infinite skill; and it is upon this 
that the general visitors fix. They do not seem much to 
care about seeing a likeness of Sir Joshua Reynolds, showing 
what the great painter was like, and having the additional in- 
terest of being a picture from his own hand. They fasten 
upon that shadow. It isso “natural.” How in the world is 
it done? The second phenomenon appertains to Wright of 
Derby, a portrait-painter of some standing in his day, but 
very little known at this day; here is his portrait; an uninter- 
esting picture of a not remarkable person; but then it 
is hung in an obscure corner out of the way, and it is necessa- 
ry to squeeze the digestive organs quite flat over a wooden 
barrier, in order to get a glimpse of it ; consequently, every- 
body is determined to see it. There is a portrait of Oliver 
Goldsmith close beside this of Wright of Derby, which, be- 
cause it is in a better light, and can be seen without personal 
anguish and twisting of the spinal column, few will look at. 
Poor, dear, delightful Goldsmith! Even here he is placed 
upon the ground, and is slighted by his company. 

In a room close to this are two portraits of two distinguished 
religious prof 8, Which how or other are not quite de- 
lightful. Here is, first of all, William Huntington, 8. 8. This 
personage, who was a great preacher, and also a great coal- 
heaver, might pass, as far as appearance goes, for a convict, 
but that he looks too conceited. The vitality and strength of 
his constitution are fearful to behold, and it is certain that he 
looks better fitted for coal-heaving than for religious oratory. 
The initials appended to his name are thus explained by him- 
self: “ As I cannot get at D. D. for want of cash, neither can 
I get at M. A. for the want of learning; therefore I am com- 
pelled to ay for refuge to 8S. 8., by which I mean Sinner 
Saved.” The reader would, perhaps, like to read his works, 
in twenty volumes. 

Immediately beneath the portrait of 8. 8. hangs a picture of 
& gentleman in a black gown, and enclosed in a very tight 
pulpit, denouncing three individuals gathered round his ros- 
trum, whose heads alone appear above the edge of the frame. 
One of these, an idiotic woman iu a straw hat, is gazing up at 
the preacher in an ecstasy. Behind her, is half the counte- 
nance of a feeble personage, much frightened; behind him, 
again, is a ferocious ruffian, on whom the preacher’s eloquence 
is entirely thrown away. The preacher is George Whitefield, 
the coadjutor of Wesley, and one of the founders of the Me- 
thodist persuasion. His appearance 1s not in his favour. His 
arms are stretched out like a vulture’s wings, and he seems to 
be hovering over his audience like a bird of prey, glaring 
down upon his victims, with a squint and a smile combined, 
in a manner calculated to fill the spectator with dismay. 
There is no doubt that George Whitefield, and John Wesley 
too, whose portrait is in another room, did a great deal of good 
in their generation, but their faces are not much more pre- 
possessing than those of the field-preachers of our own day. 

The portrait of Cardinal York, the son of the Pretender, the 
last descendant of the royal line of the Stuarts, dead only in 
1807, is a lively neat-featured attentive countenance, and a 
good instance of the difference between a handsome face and 
a trustworthy face. It is the perfect embodiment of a worldly 
priest. Close to it hangs one of James Watt, the engineer, 
and it is curious that as you look at the two together you can- 
not help being reminded of that renowned speech on the go- 
vernment of the mind, made the other day by Cardinal Wise- 
man on the occasion of the opening of a certain literary and 
scientific institution, in which a system of repression and sup- 
pression of all the wilder and more fanciful flights in which 
the human mind indulges, was strongly urged. The cardinal 
even bids us, when we find one thought, or train of thought 
continually returning, and occupying our minds in undue pro- 
portion, to root it out and cast it ruthlessly away. Advice 
good and salutary enough when such thought, or train of 
thought, is foolish, wicked, or unwhol , but int 1 
narrow and illiberal, otherwise. Look at that portrait of 
Watt; observe the man’s attitude and bearing; mark the 
utter distraction shown in the fixed gaze of the eye, which 
looks without seeing, and say if the man is not the victim of a 
fixed idea. Think ot this Watt pondering over the tea-kettle, 
and testing idly and listlessly—as a Cardinal bystander might 
think—the condensation of steam against a polished surface, 
and say whether it was not a disproportionate train of thought, 
fondled in the imagination night and day, months and years, 
that ended in the invention of the steam-condenser ? . 

One is tempted, when visiting a collection of this kind, to 
generalise. That strong tendency to classify which lurks in 
most minds comes out with special force in a National Por- 
trait Gallery, and you try to reduce the multitude of physiog- 
nomies represented, into something like order. All the heads 
of inventors, for instance, should have such and such charac- 
teristics ; the martial character, again, should be represented 
thus; the artist type should be of this kind; the poetical of 
that—but it will not do. You go round the rooms, catalogue 
in hand, and all your favourite theories are confuted at every 
turn. Foreheads, eyes, noses, and chins, set themselves against 
a quite malignantly. But if you were asked what was the 

eading characteristic, the pervading peculiarity, of the coun- 
tenances of all the most truly notable and distinguished men 
portrayed, probably a reply would be, energy. The in- 
disputable intellectual qualities of all these men may be diffi- 
cult to trace according to rules of physiognomy, or phrenology ; 
but that other characteristic—energy, purpose, or whatever 
else it may be called—is proclaimed on every face, and written 
in a character so legible that no man can mistake it. 

The blackened engineers who drop into these rooms for an 
hour from the works hard by, and the other intelligent me- 
chanics who find their way here on Saturday afternoons, are 
——— stimulated by the t of the self-made men who 

ave risen to the distinction of having their portaits hung ina 
National Portrait Gallery. There is no doubt that one of the 
noblest uses of such a collection is to foster a rational ambi- 
tion. “Here,” says the workman, “is a man who began at 
the very bottom of the ladder, who placed his foot upon its 
lowest round, and leaking up with resolute eye, undaunted by 
the prospect of a task which would leave him little time for 
rest or leisure, has mounted step by step to the very topmost 
place, and got to be associated with those of whom it may be 
said that they have done the State service and given to their 
fellow-citizens some boon whose value all men must admit.” 
And sp the man goes away (all the Cardinals on earth, except 
the cardinal virtues, eine with one inctntive 
more to active exer:ion, and armed a little more than before 
apne the dangerous seductions of the gin-shop and Saint 

onday. 
It ten been said that there are portraits even in this small 











Wright of Derby, There are two rather curious phencmena 


time be replaced by others of greater value in every sense of 
the word. Sir Isaac Newton is not represented here, nor Sir 
Philip Sydney. There is no portrait of Johnson, of Burke, of 
Fielding. Bacon’s father is here, but the great philosopher 
himself is not here. Nay,even Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
is not commemorated on the walls in George Street. No 
doubt all these deficiencies will be supplied in time, as well as 
others which might be named. 


—_—_.—__—_. 


SUN-STROKES. 


Some years ago, when I was living in Bengal, there hap- 
pened to be an eclipse of the sun which was nearly total. As 
the weather was cloudless, we saw the phenomenon admira- 
bly, and at the period of greatest obscuration observed the twi- 
light-gloom which overspread the sky, deceiving the birds 
into premature preparations for bed. But the fact which im- 
pressed us most was, that at mid-day, during the hottest 
season of the year, we could stand with impunity bare- 
headed in the open air. We all agreed that if the eclipse 
were a permanent affair, India would be a delightful place 
to live in. Possibly the rice crop, and the indigo crop, and 
all the other crops would suffer; but we should be relieved 
from the presence of a personage whom, I am sorry to say, 
we regarded as a personal enemy—namely, the Sun. Can 
it be wondered at? In the early morning, just as you are 
enjoying your ride (the only active exercise you will get 
during the twenty-four hours), up pops that luminary—not 
as in England, with a sober red face, which you can bear 
to look at, but with a brilliant, blazing, blinding yop x 
nomy, such as he will wear throughout the day. It is ad- 
visable to turn your horse’s head homewards at once, for 
the early snn, striking angularly on the face, is more un- 
pleasant, though not so dangerous, as that of mid-day. 

In India, for the greater part of the year, the sun acts as 
a turnkey to the hundred thousand Europeans who dwell 
between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. Except at the 
hill-stations, he locks them all up at “~% in the morning, 
and does not let them out again till six P.M. Itisa weary 
time for those who have no compulsory indoor employment, 
especially for uneducated persons, such as our private sol- 
diers mostly are. Amusements are all very well, but a man 
cannot be all day at play. Play then becomes dull work. 
No wonder the rum bottle, or the still more poisonous 
juice of the date-palm, is brought into requisition to pass 
the lagging hours. Let us hope that as the system of rail- 
ways becomes more and more perfected, the bulk of our Eu- 
ropean soldiers will be quartered at cool stations in the hills ; 
and that no man, from the governor-general downwards, will 
be compelled to spend more than twelve months together in 
the burning plains. 

Untravelled Englishmen are apt to fancy that the atmo- 
spheric heat of India is something tremendous, and that, on 
this account, their countrymen are confined to the house dur- 
ing the day. But this is an erroneous idea. Save in some 
exceptional places, as among the scorching rocks of Scinde or 
the furnace-heat of Mooltan, the day-temperature in the shade 
seldom rises above a hundred degrees. The same thermome- 
ter, with its bulb blackened and exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, will probably rise twenty degrees higher. But the 
thermometer affords no true indication of the force of the so- 
lar rays, for itis a singular fact, that the further we recede 
from the equator, the greater appears to be the effect of the 
sun in raising the mercury exposed to its direct influence. In 
other words, the difference between a sheltered and an exposed 
thermometer, is less in Jamaica than in Quebec, and less in 
Quebec than in the polar regions. “The true indication of 
the force of the solar rays,” says Herschel, ‘“ would seem tobe, 
not the statical effect on the thermometer, but their momenta- 
ry intensity meusured by the velocity with which they com- 
municate heat to an absorbent body.” It is this “ momentary 
intensity” which causes the phenomenon of sun-stroke. When 
the bare head is exposed to the sun, the scalp, being protected 
by hair, does not blister as the skin of other parts of the body 
would, but iis temperature becomes elevated, and the caloric 
causes inflammation of the contents of the skull. The sufferer 


'y | experiences intense headache, succeeded by vomiting ; he then 


falls breathless, and, unless instant assistance be given, turns 
black in the face and expires. 

We hear of such cases occasionally, even in our own misty 
island, during unwontedly hot summers. The victim is usu- 
ally a harvest-labourer, and long-protracted hours of work, 
combined with inordinate draughts of beer or cider, are pro-~ 
bably as much concerned in his attack as the solar rays. In- 
toxicating drinks must of necessity tend to promote intiamma- 
tory action. I have walked about Calcutta in the heat of the 
day, protecteu by a pith hat and a double umbrella, without 
injury, so long as I abstained from alcoholic drinks; but a 
single glass of pale ale would induce giddiness, and compel 
an instant return indoors. The stocks and tight shirt-collars 
worn by Europeans—though fashion and military reform 
have moditied them of late years—have a very prejudicial 
effect, as tending to retard the circulation of blood between 
the head and the body. The native, while he carefully covers 
the head witha many-folded turban (an excellent non-conduc- 
tor of heat), and guards the vital regions of the body from the 
solar influence by means of the cummerbund, invariably leaves 
his neck bare and unconstrained. A well-known surgeon in 
the late Company’s service, of somewhat eccentric habits, 
always dressed and lived like a Hindu during the hot season. 
He shaved his head, wore loose-flowing garments, and sup- 
ported nature’s waste on vegetable curries, rice, and water. 
In the cold season, he put on European broadcloth, and re- 
turned to roast meat and malt liquor. 

It is a curious fact that mental depression has a great effect 
in inducing sun-stroke. I will give two instances. During 
the rainy season of 1857, a body of European troops, who 
were engaged in suppressing the sepoy mutiny, encountered 
an overwhelming force, and met with a reverse. They had 
been for weeks exposed to the sun at all hours of the day 
without losing a man. But in that retreat the dispirited men 
fell by scores, never to rise again, under the burning influence 
of the solar rays. Again, a much respected police-sergeant in 
Calcutta, who had been for years in India, and accustomed to 
brave the sun at all seasons, received the intelligence of his 
wife's sudden death. As he sorrowfully crossed the barrack- 
yard, letter in hand, to communicate the sad news to his 
superior officer, he fell down, smitten as with a thunderbolt 
by coup de soleil. 

It is well known that this baneful effect of the sun’s ra 
varies exceedingly in different tropical and se opi 
places. In the West India islands, although they are n 
the line than the northern part of Hindustan, me 
themselves to the sun with comparative impunity. 
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does planter, who came to seitle in Madras, insi iding 
out in the sun, as he had been wont to do j e Eng- 
land” (so that island is fondly termed b abitants) 
He laughed at well-meaning advisers, is lifé from 
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nearer the line than Continental India, the Europeans do not 
dread the sun as they do on the other side of Palk’s Straits. 
On board a ship in the open sea, I have lain for hours basking 
in the full blaze of an equatorial sun without ill effect. Lastly, 
I have frequently crossed the Hooghly in an open boat from 
Howrah to Calcutta. While on the water,1 could stand 
boldly exposed to the sun’s rays, but the momentI set my 
foot on shore, unless I raised my umbrella, the solar heat be- 
gan to bore like a two-inch auger into my skull. 

These various instances afford a solution to the puzale, 
why, under similiar latitudes, the effect of the sun’s rays 
should be so different. It arises from the difference between 
radiation and reflection of heat. Those substances which 
are powerful absorbers of heat are also powerful radiators 
and bad reflectors. Dark-coloured objects with rough sur- 
faces are good radiators ; light-coloured objects with smooth 

are good reflectors, We all know that polished fire- 
irons are preferable to eee as they do not become so 
hot to the touch ; they reflect the rays of caloric, which strike 
upon them, instead of absorbing them. On the contrary, a 
stove, which is intended to warm a room, should be made of 
unpolished cast-iron, as in that case it diffuses its heat more 
readily to the surrounding air. Now, earth and water ma: 
be taken as two excellent examples of these opposite quali- 
ties; earth absorbs and radiates heat; water reflects it. Con- 
sequently, on small islands, and on the open sea, we only ex- 
perience the direct influence of the solar rays, which, even in 
the tropics, are comparatively innocuous ; whereas, in conti- 
nental regions we have the effect of the solar rays complicated | tl 
and intensified by terrestrial radiation. In this matter, as we 
have shown, the thermometer is an untrustworthy measurer 
of our sensations; exposed to the sun either by land or by 
sea, it would—all other things being equal—give a similiar 
result; yet,in the one case, a sailor might be mounting the 
rigging bareheaded without danger ; in the other case, a mo- 
mentary exposure would induce sun-stroke and death. 

In no other way, except by this theory of terrestrial radia- 
tion, can we explain the peculiar intensity of the solar rays. 
The position of the earth in her orbit, in other words, the 
sun’s verticality, will not account for it. If it did, the sun 
ought to be more powerful in London at mid-day than in Cal- 
cutta at suprise; nay, further, the sun ought to be more pow- 
erful in London at mid-day on the 2ist of June, when it is only 
twenty-nine degrees from the zenith, than it is at Calcutta on 
the 21st of December, when it is forty-six degrees short of ver- 
ticality, or just about half-way between the horizon and the 
zenith. I have gone out for a brisk walk on a cold winter 
morning in India, when the thermometer marked fifty-five de- 

and my feet were benumbed with cold, yet no sooner 
fas the sun risen than the intensity of his rays has been most 


oppressive. 
regard this terrestrial radiation on a very 
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never risen absolu 


rank of Bon som Lene os Ange mate 
oy e popular no’ which attaches, say, 
the Talbots, and one-half ~~ readers outside the Peerage 
will be surprised when we remind them that his Grace of New- 
castle is thesingle Duke out of the Royal Family whose house 
was certainly ennobled by the early Plantagenets, or who can 
ere his male line to have been great before the Crusades. 
here is eats Caneer peseree in Europe, or one about which 
there has been more determined and scientific lying. Peer- 
age-makers carry the Clintons up to who knows what Scandi- 
navian hero, to English reverence for Dukes and 
igno! ancient English history. All the while 

their rise is fixed within a few years by the precise and ex- 
press testimony of a trustworthy and contemporary historian— 
Ordericus Vitalis, who thus describes their position when their 
founder first emerged into sunshine :—“ Henry I. reduced all 
his enemies to subjection, either by policy or force, and re- 
warded those who served him with richesand honours. Many 
there were of high condition whom he hurled from the sum- 
mit of power for their presumption, and sentenced to the per- 
petual B pn of oe onial estates. On we ~ 
trary, there were others origin (ignobdilé stirpe) whom for 
their obsequious services he raised to the rank of nobles, lifting 
them with wealth, 












































, , Robert de Bostare, and many others, 
are examples of what I have stated, who acquired wealth and 
built themselves mansions far beyond anything that their 
fathers possessed. These and many others of humble birth, 
whom it would be tedious to mention individually, were en- 
nobled by the King, his royal authority raising them from a 
low estate to the summit pour. that they became formi- 
dable even tothe greatest nobles.” Ordericus Vitalis, one per- 

i resee that to be mentioned 


taken his name from Clinton, a xfordshire, now 
called Snares but that is avowedly only a clever guess 
It is, at all events, certain that he rose to be Chamberlain and 
Treasurer to the , and possibly Justice of England, and 
that he received grantsfrom Henry, who, wearied to 
death with the conquerors,—who had a perverse notion that 
they had conquered England for others besides the sons of the 
Bastard—tried successfully to elevate new men as a counter- 


homo— gu 
ginal name is hopelessly lost, is oiage in Oxford to have 


tis necessary to 

extended scale—that is to say, to view the distribution of land 
and water over the whole surface of the globe, in order to as- 
certain real influence ; otherwise, if we select only small 
portions of the world for our examples, we shall be led into 
error. I will give an instance from two places which I have 
visited. The island of Malta is situated in latitude thirty-six 
north, the town of Melbourne, in Australia, is situated in lati- 
tude thirty-seven south. During the heat of the summer day, 
the streets of Valetta are deserted by everybody excepting 
British sailors (who, it is well known, bid defiance to the sun 
all over the world), the green-shutters of the houses are care- 
fully closed, and all the inhabitants are enjoying their siesta. 
os the corresponding season in Melbourne, the streets are 
full of life and bustle, and labourers are at work paving or 
laying fe pipes, with little more inconvenience than they 
would feel in London in hot weather. Yet, apparently, the , 
difference should be the other way. Valetta is situated on a| Veral manors and churches in the counties we heve referred 
small island surrounded by an extensive sea; while Melbourne | ‘© 4nd in Staffordshire, granting further unto them right of 
lies fifty miles from the open ocean, and is situated on an | Pasturage, viz., that wheresoever his own cattle and hogs 
island large enough to be styled a continent. But take a| Should be, whether within a or without, there also 
common globe, and observe the relative position of the two | Might theirs have liberty to feed, and their tenants’ hogs to 

laces, It is true that Malta is a small island, but it is placed | bave the same freedom in all other except his enclosed woods 

a sea which is a mere lake in comparison with the conti- | #24 park as his own tenants had. By another charter he 

nents which bound it on three sides; whereas, the whole mass | ™akes them a grant of a full tenth of whatsoever should be 
of Australia appears of but small account in the gigantic basin | brought to his castle, viz., either to his cellar, kitchen, larder, 
of the Pacific. Malta, consequently, represents a region of|gtanary, or “hallgarth;” as well as of all bought or given, 
terrestrial influences and exalted sadindane Melbourne repre- | either in hay, corn, hogs, muttons, bacon, venison, cheese, fish, 
sents a region of marine influences, and defective mei ma wine, honey, wax, tallow, pepper, and cumin, though they 
It is fortunate that it isso—that we a practically bound- | bad been tithed elsewhere before, as of his own proper revenue, 
less series of colonies, where the man of the North can labour | together with all his lambkins ug all his , as 
without calling the baneful toil of the negro to his assistance. | Well those as should be killed to eat as of others that might 

I may remark, by the way, that no other race appears so die casually. He also gave to the said canons liberty to fish 
thoroughly fitted for tropical residence as the negro. We are with boats and nets, one day in every week, namely, Thurs- 
told that newly-Imported Africans do not find the climate of|4ay, in his pool in Kenilworth. His son and grandson 
Cuba hot enough for them, and lie naked on the flat tops of| (Geoffrey and Henry de Clinton) and his daughter Leoscelina, 
the house in order that they may not lose a single ray of solar | Were also donors and benefactors (including the greater part 
warmth. In India, on the contrary, the natives complain as | f mn and the mill of Guy’s Cliff) to this monastery. 
lustily of the heat, during the hot-season, as we in land | Illustrious Hindoos do the same thing now. Whenever a ra- 
do of the cold in winter-time; no man of condition stirs out | jab, or zemindar, or other large proprietor feels that his chance 
on foot during the heat of the day ; the clerks and writers hire | f hell is a distinctly appreciable quantity, he builds a one 
hackney-carriages or palanquins—the palanquin-bearers carry | 40d grants part of his estate for ever to maintain Brahmins 
an umbrella over their heads; while the lowest coolie rubs him- | for the benefit of his soul and the glory of his memory. 
self with cocoa-nut oil, on the strictly philosophical principle | Geoffrey de Clinton continued high in favour with Henry I. 
which we have mentioned, that polished substances reflect | till 1180, so that his nephew, Roger, was able to buy the 
heat instead of absorbing it. Possibly, the sufferings en-| Bishopric of Coventry for 3,000 marks, and was ordained 
dured by the natives of India from the heat of the climate, may | Priest and co Bishop at Canterbury on two succes- 
be explained on the ground of their not being an aboriginal | sive days, 21st and 22nd December, 1129; but in that year he 
race, but the descendants of northern invaders, whose energies 
have gradually become enfeebled by intertropical fervour. 

In conclusion, let me say that am our countrymen in 
India, especially of the higher class, there exists an undue a 
dread and exposure to the sun. This is particularly the case | “ disgraced,” but the eclipse was probably only temporary, for 
in the presidency towns; the indigo-planters and other rural | it never affected the territorial tion of the House, the eldest 
residents, spend far more time in the open air: and a compa-|80n of the founder—also a se Chamberlain to 
rison of their brawny shoulders and b d faces, with the IL. in 1165. With the grandson of this second Geoffrey, 
wasted frame and pallid complexion of the city-merchant, | however, the elder branch 
proves that in India, as elsewhere, want of sun brings | in 1232 in heiresses. 
want of health. All sensible Indian doctors — 
the closed shutters and “ darkness visible’ in w it is still 


poise to their power—a policy which ceased only with the 
death of William III. Geoffrey de Clinton had grants in War- 
wickshire, Oxford, Nottingham, B' , and, probably, 
in other counties ; and, the largest being in Warwickshire the 
family fortunes clustered around that centre, Kenilworth be- 
ing mn as his seat from his delight in its woods, and the 
large pleasant lake nestling among them. It is also probable 
that he thought his career would not bear the scrutiny of 
Heaven, for he founded near Kenilworth a monastery for 
Black Canons. This was the priory, afterwards abbey, of 
Kenilworth, and the date of its foundation is about the year 


Black Canons, for the redemption of his sins, as also for the 
good estate of King sary, Cees consent he had thereto, and 
of his own wife and ch m and all his relatives and friends, 
all the lands and woods of Kenilworth (excepting what he 
had reserved for the making of his castle and ), and se- 








Another branch of the same stock had, however, in the in- 
terim obtained baronial rank. Besides Roger, the simoniacal 
too much the fashion for Indian ladies to spend the hotter try, the founder had a nephew named Osbert, 
hours of the day. My own belief is, that Englishmen and | 8aid to have been an elder brother of that very prompt pre- 
Englishwomen might venture far oftener into the open air in| late. This person is the lineal ancestor of the tleman who 
India than they do at present. But in order to do this safely, | is now governing the Colonies, and he received from his cou- 
they should dress in semi-oriental fashion, and eat sparingly of Geotfrey a grant of the 
animal food between April and November. Above all, they 
should become uncompromising teetotallers during the same 
» I have tried it, and found that I could maintain ex- 
‘cellent health on tea and iced lemonade. Having cooled the 
Blood by these precautions, 4 man, armed with a solah topee 
and-a white umbrella, may safely walk out in the sun. 
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Alwsys in front but never in command—is the sentence 
which beat describes the fortunes of the House of Clinton. 
They have always been important, have furnished 
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1122. By the first charter, Geoffrey de Clinton gives to the | C 


came to an end, the stock ending the 


p of Coleshill in Warwick- | ‘ain. 





charter of free warren in the lordship of Colehill.* He married 
Mazera, heiress of James de Bisege, of Badsley in the same 
county. This manor was left by Thomas de Clinton to 
his fifth son, James, on payment of one penny annually to his 
father’s heirs, and from him it passed eventually through an 
heiress into other families. Besides this James, Thomas de 
Clinton’s other sons were Thomas, his heir, who succeeded 
him at Amington ; Sir John (whose male line expired in 1853), 
succeeded him at Coleshill, and was one of the Barons who 
fought with Simon de Montfort against the Crown, but was 
afterwards restored to power; Osbert, ae - the mo < 
Austrey, in Warwickshire (who, dying without issue, the lord- 
ship a to his eldest brother, Thomas); and William, rector 
of the church of Austrey. : 

Thomas de Clinton eae Baron Clinton by tenure) mar- 
ried a Bracebridge of wg Come was succeeded by his son 
by her, John de Clinton, fifth n Clinton by tenure. He 
resided at n, as his father bad done. He was a dis- 
tinguished soldier and attendant of King Edward I. in his 
wars, particularly in Scptland. On February 6, 1299, he was 
first summoned to Parliament as Baron Clinton of Maxstoke, 
he having married Ida, eldest of the sisters and coheirs of Sir 
William de Odangseles, Lord of Maxstoke Castle and other 
possessions in Warwickshire. John de Clinton was high in 
power with King Edward, who called him, as a special ho- 
nour, “ his beloved Esquire,” and by his letters patent at Glas- 
gow, April 2, 1301, granted to him lands in Scotland of the 
value of £40 per annum, part of ipo pomeatens of Malcolm 
Drummond (ancestor of the Perth family), then in arms nst 
Edward. Edward II. continued his favour to Clinton, for in 
1308 he had the custody of the castle and honour of Walling- 
ford. He died in or — pnp ogee year ~~ re’ m, = 
iag two sons, minors, of whom the yo! r, iam de Clin- 
4 rose to high ction. In the third 3 ear of Edward III. 
William made a match, menting Julian, the heiress of 
Sir Thomas de Leybourne, a great Kentish heiress, and widow 
of John, Lord of Bergavenny. This, says Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, was a great step in his advancement. He ap- 


pom, however, to have risen to a considerable ition, at 
east as ds wealth, previously, since after his accession 
Edward IIL., in a deed, recites that the said William de Clin- 


ton had performed great services to him aud his mother, Queen 
Isabel, when beyond the seas, for which they had _ 

him lands of the value of £200 annum, in conf dence of 
which he had enlarged his family et se posuit ad Verillum. So 
he now ts to the said William the castle, manor, and hun- 
dred of erton, in the counties of Chester and Lancaster. 
He accompanied the King the same year in an expedition to 
Scotland, and in the fourth year of the reign—the year after 
his Kentish marriage—he was constituted Governor of Dover 
Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports. In 1333 he was a 
pointed Admiral of the Seas, and attending the ing 

into Scotland fought in the battle of Halidon. He still con- 
tinued to rise in the King’s favour, and on March 16, 1337, he 
was created by a royal charter Earl of Huntingdon. Among 
other martial exploits the Earl was at the sea battle with the 
Spaniards off Winchelsea, but he died August 25, 1324, with- 
out issue, and upon an inquisition his nephew, Sir John de 
Clinton, Knight, was found to be his heir, and to be then of 
the age of twenty-eight years. : 

The younger brother who thus enriched his brother's son 
had far outstripped in his fortunes that brother Sir John de 
linton, second Lord Clinton (by writ), who, however, was 
summoned to Parliament as a Peer, served creditably in 
Guienne, spent funds of his own on his King’s service, mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir W. Corbett, of C ey-Corbett iu 
Worcestershire, and left by her the lad Sir John de Clinton 
(third Lord Clinton) who inherited the uncle’s possessions in 
addition to hisown. He was a soldier of mark, fought at 
Poictiers with the Black Prince, went to France in the great 
expedition organized by Edward LIL, in the re fing year 
of his reign—an expedition which killed off nobles like pri- 
vates—and ten years afterwards, the French King breakin 
the treaty, he and Thomas Beauchamp Earl of Warwic 
earned the priceless honour of mention by Froissart, who 
says, “ they took many strong towns and gained honour 
by their conduct and valour.” On 30th May, 1371, he was di- 
rected by the King to repair to his manor of Folkestone, in 
Kent—a place not yet forgotten by tourists—to repel an ex- 
pected invasion of the French. The same order was repeated 
six years afterwards; and in 1880 England, tired of expecting 
invasions, began one. sonny to rance with Thomas of 
Woodstock, the King’s uncle, Lord Clinton devastated the 
country from Calais to Brittany, and, says Froissart,,“ the Lord 
Clinton rode with his banner Pye and performed certain 
feats of arms at Nantes with Sir Galoys Daunoy.” In the 
sixth year of Richard II. he was again campaigning in France 
and the Low Countries, and was at the taking of Gravelines, 
Bruges, Nieuport, and Dunkirk. Two years afterwards he 
was at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on bis raid against the Scots, who 
had taken Berwick, but abandoned it on the approach of the 
English troo; The man altogether was one of the efficient 
sort whom able kings love, never quite at the top, but always 
ready for severe work, and unapt to make blunders. He fought 
for England well, and prospered accordingly. He married, 
first, Idonea, eldest hter of Geoffrey, Lord Saye (by the 
daughter of Guy Bea p, Earl of Warwick), co-heir to 
her brother William, Lord Saye, and cousin and heir of Wil- 
liam de Saye, Baron of Sele, and on the death of her brother 
and his without issue, Idonea, Lady Clinton, became 
eventually the eldest co-heir of the noble family of Saye. On 
the death of this first wife, Lord Clinton made a match with- 
out the consent of the King with another heiress, Elizabeth, 
daughter and at length heir of William de la Plaunch, of Ha- 
versham, Bucks; and in the twentieth year of Richard IL.,on 
the attainder and banishment of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, Lord Clinton had the castle of Warwick with all 

manors and lands belonging thereto committed to his 
custody. He died on the 8th of September, 1399, during the 
session of the celebrated Parliament which dethroned Richard 
and raised Henry Bo! roke to the throne, leowing by his 
first wife three sons, and a daughter married to Lo’ ke- 
ley. His second son was Sir Thomas de Clinton, whose seat 
was at A mn. He served in the Spanish and , Portuguese 
of Gaunt; but the date of his death is uncer- 
He left only a daughter, from whom are descended the 
Burdetts of modern political notoriety. The elder son, Sir 
William de Clinton, also died in his father’s life-time, but not 
till he had married a sister of Ralph Neville, first Earl of 
Westmoreland, and begotten a son, William, who succeeded 
his er as fourth Lord Clinton. This Baron was a 
soldier, and was engaged with credit in all the expeditions of 


* There is no fact in feudal Sisbeey cn viganas 00 ihe lees of the 
power of “ e Barons. 

com) it in France to 1660, andyin Scotland to 1745; but 
the Peers never used it on questions of life and death 
after the dcath of Stephen. The Plan ets could not abide it, 
and as it was not the interest either of Church or Commune, the 
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Henry IV., Henry V., and the early years of Henry VI. In 
the fifth year of the last-named King, he was called on to pro- 
vide 25 men-at-arms and 78 archers, and four years afterwards 
to provide one knight, 88 men-at-arms, and 300 archers for the 
French wars. In the sixth year of Henry IV., 1404, he did 
homage for and had li of his proportion of :the inherit- 
ance of his mother Idonea, as to William de Saye, 
and in the third of Henry V. he bore the title of Lord Saye ; but 
he seems to have had no | right to it, as it was in abeyance 
between himself and the other co-heirs of Geo! de Saye, 
his great-grandfather. In November, 1448, Clinton’s 
son and successor executed a curious deed, by which he as- 
~ cana all his right to the title of to his cousin, James 
nes, or Fynes (second son of ‘Sir Fienes, the son 

of ay sister of Idonea de Clinton), who had been sum- 
moned to Parliament in 1447 as Lord Saye and Sele; Lord 
James in return releasing to Lord Clinton by another deed all 
right to all adyowsons, ‘knights fees, ns rents, &c., 
incident to the barony of Saye before the execution of the pre- 
ceding deed. The whole transaction is avery anomalous one, 
and seems to provoke the heraldsand genealogists sadly. This 
James Fienes is Shakespeare's Lord Saye, executed by Jack 
Cade’s mob in 1450. 
William, fourth Lord Clinton, died July 30th, 1432, having 
married a widow, my, Ret ony and left by her, as his 
heir, John, fifth Lord ton, thea twenty-two years of age. 
He was also a soldier in the French wars, particularly under 
Richard, Duke of York, Regent in that country. Less lucky 
than his ancestors, however, he was taken prisoner in the 
nineteenth year of Henry VI. and continued in durance for 
more than six years, and was then obliged to give 6,000 marks 
for his ransom. The fine might have injured his fortunes, but 
he was a man with courage for other than battle. To 
raise the money he took to the — of a merchant, ob- 
taining in the twenty-sixth year of VL. special license 
to employ his egents for the buying of sacks of wool in 
England, and to transport them from London or Southampton 
into es | as ay six hundred woollen cloths, and to 
transport them to any foreign country, “ paying for every sack 
and cloth to the King as any other data wok to do” Per- 
haps his distressed circumstances —_ him to give up his 
sup a to the title of Saye, which he did on his return 
to England in the following year. In the sixteenth year of this 
reign he had ex: his castle and manor of Maxstoke with 
Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, for the manors of Whiston and 
Woodford, in Northamptonshire. In 1459, Lord Clinton, in- 
duced probably by his old connection with Richard of York, 
took up arms against the House of Lancaster, and was at- 
tainted in the Parliament held at Coventry in that , but 
in 1461, on the triumph of York, he was restored to his lands 
and honours, and was tay with the Earl of Kent, Lord 
Faulconbridge, and Sir John Howard, in a commission for the 
safe —— of the seas; and the four knights, landing in Brit- 
tany with 10,000 men, won the town of Conquet and the Isle 
of Rhée. He died on September 24, 1464, leaving an ouly son 


by a daughter of Richard Fynes, Lord Dacre of Hurstmon- 
ceaux. This son, John, si Lord Clinton, has no history, 
and, to be brief, the same may be said of the seventh and 


eighth lords, though they seem all to have been men of some 


mark, to have married well, and to have steadily added to the 


family propert Generations of brave and skilful soldier- 
ship brought them lands, and that credit in the eyes of 
heiresses which in those days was as valuable as royal favour, 


and the ninth lord, Edward, was possessed while still in his 
cradle of pesuaines which rivalled those of the greater 
e succeeded to the manors of Bole Hall, Shustoke, 
Pakington, Amington Parva and Magna, Pericroft and Austre 
in Warwi and, in the county of Kent, to the manors 
of Folkestone-Clinton, Huntyngton, alias Hunton, Bermsted, 
Golstane, alias Goddestanton, Lees, alias Elmes, alias Selmes, 
Polre, alias Poldrex, and lands in Poldrex called Eastdown 
and Rushin Marsh, also lands in Wingham and Woodenes- 
burgh, Ashe-juzta-Sandwich, and lands in the of St. 
Clements, Sandwich. The family had battled their way 
slowly though surely up, and wy = they had never com- 
manded in battle or become King’s favourites, the “ good ser- 
vice” of four hundred years had borne them at last into the 
tion which was immediately to be recognized by the 
rown. The baby heir of the favourite whose birth Orderi- 
cus Vitalis had stigmatized was the recognized equal in rank 
and possessions of the few nobles who had survived the great 
feudal strife, the Wars of the Roses, in which the Barons, 
having failed after magnificent efforts to root themselves as 


Continental magnates, made amends to themsel d Eng- 
land by thinning the Order out. peshign . 
—__—~.—_—_——— 

TEA IN INDIA. 

Good tidi 


ings from India are no longer so rare as they once 
were, but it is seldom that we can pm ne 80 decided oom 
towards prosperity as that described in our last letter from 
Calcutta. The cultivation of tea has at last beyond the 
experimental stage, and is rapidly becoming the foun- 
dation of a vast and lucrative trade. The capabilities of 
India for the growth of tea have long been recognised. It has 
been known for the last 40 years that the plant was indige- 
nous in Assam, and so long ago as 1834 Lord W. Bentinck 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the best means of pro- 
pagating it over India. It was admitted that the same condi- 
tions of soil and climate were to be found in many other dis- 
tricts along the Himalayan range; but then it was equally 
notorious that cotton was a natural product of India, and 
might be raised in sufficient quantity and of sufficient quality 
to compete with that of America in the lish market. 
neither case did this knowledge, which Europe woul 


d |i 
have borne immediate fruit in stimulating enterprise, lead to | ment in the case of the , 


Dods. 
real inconvenience which the Confederate 
So | tains in the absence of prize courts is not in the loss of the right 

to capture ; 0 
tea | dently of adjudication ; but in the loss of the right to capture 
and condemn neutral vessels who may be 
to their enemy, which captures they can only lawfully effect 
through the instrumentality of a prize court. It is for this 
reason that, while neutral vessels are constantly being cap- 
tured i the Federal navy, the Confederate cruisers have been 
compel 
lish vena sails from Liverpool laden with arms for Charles- 
ton the Federal cruisers may capture and condemn her; if the 
same vessel were to clear with the same cargo for New York 
the Alabama dares not touch her, because she has no 
which she can take her for adjudication. This certainly is a 
result of the absence of Prize Courts of which the Federals | mak 


much practical result. Neither the cultivation of tea nor that 

of cutton was among the traditions of Leade l-street. 
long as the East Ind 
as well as of India, they little interest in 
gardens in the Himalayas, since they could get as much tea as 
they wanted from Canton and sell it at their own prices. 
Moreover, the encouragement of tea ~y | would have in- 
volved the introduction of a new oon of interlopers and 
independent colonists, the very last persons with whom the 
Court of Directors would have desired to do. Then there 
were the old difficulties arising out of the land-tenure and the 
want of native capitalists, the doubt whether such a luxury 
as tea would ever find a sale the Hindoos, and the 
oe = Le yecaat es > wae No hi AN the coast, More- 

over, the experimen’ were le in the Neilgh 
Hills and Cen " ‘Ite. 
Sime 
rther in the matter, and though the recent success of the 
Assam Tea Company attracted some attention it was not till 
after Mr. Fortune's visit to China that model plantations were 
established in the North and North-west. These plantations, 
under the able my eye pw of Dr. Jameson, have more 
pes of their promoters and haye now done 





























their work. The possibility of growing tea at a profit on the 
slopes of the Himalayas at various points from Darjeeling to 
Rawul Pindee is clearly proved, private companies, both 
native ~~ Euro : 

yy the Government, which in turn buys the leaves 
ge who have not yet the skill to them, and 

of fresh acres are yearly covered with the tea plant. 
So complete has been the success that the Government is 
about to retire from the position which it had temporarily 
assumed as @ proprietor, and to sell its tea nurseries to the 

hest bidder. 

f all the provinces extending along a line of 1,500 miles 
which have felt the impulse of this | commercial move- 
ment, Assam is still the most important. Not only is it near 
to Calcutta, and connected with it by water, but it was the first 
part of India brought under tea cultivation, and has all the 
advan of priority. Assam tea has already a character in 
the market, and will command a price when tea offered as 
East Indian might fail to find purchasers. One of the main 
difficulties had the t cost of manufacture, owing to a 
scarcity of labour, but this has been much diminished by a 
new Act facili’ ting the importation of Coolies. We have 
only to turn to the last reports from the Calcutta share-mar- 
ket to appreciate the eagerness with which land is being 
bought up in Assam and the neighbouring districts. “The 
favourite investment continues to be in approved tea com- 
panies. Central Cachars have been sold at 160r. per share 
premium for time; Assams had 120 per cent. premium ; Ca- 
chars, 25 per cent. premium.” We are told that “every day 
new land is being applied for,” and that “the Gazette bristles 
with advertisements of sales.” There may be something un- 
sound in this excessive speculation, but the mere fact that the 
rate of produce multiplies faster than the increase of the area 
planted with tea goes far to justify it. About ay ee 
which might be brought within 12 hours of Calcutta by rail- 
road, some 5,000 acres yielded nearly 28,000lb. of tea eighteen 
months ago. There was now twice as many acres yielding 
thrice as many pounds. In Assam the tota! produce amounted 
to 1,788,0001b. in 1861, and must now be much greater. It 
may not be more than a thirtieth part of the consumption of 
this country, but it is a very large quantity for one province 
out of many to contribute. Dr. Jameson calculates that if 
every acre of tea-bearing tract west of Nepaul were turned to 

account they would produce in the gate “930,000- 
lb., or equal to the export of all China.” As it is, we read 
of flourishing gardens in parts where even Mr. Fortune was 
not at first sanguine of success. In the valley of Dehra Doon 
every available inch will soon be clothed with the tea plant. 
In Gurwhal, where fifty years ago the land was going begging, 
single plantation has fetched £10,000. In the Bignath - 
ley “is one of the finest gardens created, and kept only by 
prison labour.” In the Punjab the natives are large con- 
sumers as well as producers of tea. 100,000Ib. annually are 
taken by Umritsir alone, and 1,500,000lb. are likely to be ex- 
ported by one native proprietor from a single valley. 

All beneficent activity has been set in motion by a very 
small exertion on the part of the Indian Government, and 
without any mischievous interference with the course of sup- 
ply and demand. There has been no legislation in favour of 
tea planters, no bounties, no protection, nothing but the influ- 
ence of a good example.— Times. 
> — 


“HISTORICUS ON TWO POINTS.” 


The excessive length, to which legal and general arguments 
concerning the English built Confederate cruisers have been 
carried, has almost banished the subject from our columns. 
Still, we remember that unbounded praise has been given to 
the writet in the London 7imes, who, under the above signa- 
ture, has repeatedly discussed its many bearings ; and we there- 
fore extract two paragraphs from Historicus’ last communica- 
tion, dated the 4th inst. The one states his view of the Con- 
federates dispensing with Prize Courts ; the other of the often- 
hinted reclamation on Great Britain, 

* * And here I may incidentally dispose of a piece of ig- 
norant rubbish which forms the staple of such orations as those 
of Mr. C. Sumner and Mr. Ward Beecher. It is said that a 
vessel is nothing better than a pirate which takes and destro 
prizes without bringing them before a prize court for adjudi- 
cation, and that maritime belligerency ought not to be con- 
ceded to a Power which has no prize courts. I need not tell 
any one who understands the first elements of maritime law 
that the rule of bringing a captured vessel before a prize court 
is introduced in favour of neutrals and not of belligerents. 
Whether the belligerent captor shall bring a neutral prize be- 
fore the prize court is a question between his Government and 
the neutral Government. Whether he shall bring in a con- 
fessedly belligerent prize before a prize court is not a question 
between him and the adverse belligerent, who has no rights 
at all, but between him and his own Government. If hisown 
Government does not require him to bring in belligerent prizes 
for adjudication, he is under no obligation to do so towards 
any one else. If the Confederate Government have no objec- 
tion to their cruisers destroying Federal merchantmen with- 
out adjudication, the Federal Government cannot complain. 
It 1s a simple act of war, whose only law is force. This is no 





question of jurisdiction, for infer arma silent leges. If the ves- 
sel were brought before a prize court the enemy could have no 
locus standi, and he cannot,therefore, allege any grievance from 
the loss of an adjudication upon which he coul 


by no possi- 


bility have been heard. It is hardly necessary to quote au- 


In| thority for such a proposition, but, if _— = was wanted, 
it will | 


be found explicitly laid down in Lord Stowell’s judg- 
ict! ., p. 885). The 


overnment sus- 
Federal merchantmen, which they possess indepen- 


ing contraband 


ed to keep their hands off them altogether. If an Eng- 


rt to 


ought to be the last to complain. 


And now to apply these proses, he exposition of which 
has extended,I fear, to an intolerable length, briefly to the 
case of the Alabama. First of all, the English Government 
must decide on the best information at their disposal whether 


she was or was not unlawfully equipped in this country in 


, have been supplied with seed and | th 


breach of our neutrality. Their decision on this point ought 
to be final, for they are the sole judges of it, and the Federal 
authorities may inform their judgment, but cannot question 

eir nglish Government determine 
that the Alabama was not unlawfully equipped within the 
realm, she will, of course, enjoy the privileges and immunities 
of any other lowful belligerent cruiser. If, on the other hand, 
she is decided to have been unlawfully equipped, then she 
ought to be forbidden access to any port within the jurisdic- 
tion of Great Britain. If she comes within our ports with a 
prize, her prize should be taken from her and restored to the 
original owner, and she herself compelled to depart. This is 
all we can be required or, indeed, have a right to do, and that 
is all the American Government have ever pretended to do in 
similar circumstances. Over her acts beyond our jurisdiction 
we have no control, and, consequently, are under no responsi- 
bility for them. We are not insurers of either belligerent 
against all acts of wrong of the other, simply because the 
first act of wrong may have been committed against ourselves. 
As the Attorney General pointed out in his admirable speech 
at Richmund, the frequent occurrence in their courts of such 
cases as I have referred to shows how often the vigilance of 
the American Government has been deceived by the artifices 
of belligerents and the filibustering propensities of their own 
people. But I may safely challenge them out of all their 
cases to produce a single example in which they have recog- 
nized any liability in respect of prizes not brought wil 
their ports taken by commissioned cruisers on the high seas. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this “tall talk” of claims of 
compensation against Great Britain for prizes taken by the 
Alabama is mere nonsense, which has no colour or foundation 
either in reason, history, or law. 


ee ENE ee 
THE PREMIER AT THE GUIDHALL. 


* * Year by year the aristocracy of rank and fame and intel- 
lect assemble at the Guildhall to do honour to the principles of 
trade. Peers, whose pedigrees date from the days when the 
Normans first came to this fair English land of ours; states- 
men whose names are famous throughout the civilized world ; 
men of letters whose works are honoured wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken—are found to meet together at the 
banquet table of the Chief Magistrate of the City. It is the of- 
fice, not the occupant, to whom this honour is paid. The 
monarch of the civic throne may have won his dignity by 
sterling merit, or by a lucky turn of fortune; but, worthy or 
unworthy, he represents that grand commercial principle 
which has made this small island the most mighty of empires, 
and to that principle it is fitting all honour should be paid. 

The presence, therefore, of her Majesty’s Ministers at the 
Guildhall banquet is in itself a tribute tothe grandeur of com- 
merce. They, too, like the host whose splendid hospitality 
they enjoy, are, by virtueof their position, representative men. 
In their hands lie those issues of peace or war on which the 
welfare of trade depends; and their words, even when they 
are mere commonplace expressions of civility, bear a weight 
not given to the utterances of the most eloquent of speakers. 
And of such representative men the Premier of England is the 
best fitted to do honour to the commercial element. He repre- 
sents in his own person the statesmanship, the policy, the 
measures of half a century—of an era which has raised Eng- 
land to its grandest heights of commercial prosperity. In the 
course of his leng lifetime he has witnessed the development 
of the great manufacturing industry, and has seen in his old 
age how England can surmount, unhurt, even the loss of that 
great staple on which her chief manufacture was based. He 
8 with the authority that a ripe old age of experience 

one can give; and the fact that he so speaks contributes in 
itself a value to his proud reliance on the energies of that coun- 
try he has known {so long. The present Lord Mayor could 
scarcely have been born when Lord Palmerston was already 
an honoured guest at that civic board. Fifty generations of 
mayoralties have gone by since then, and as each succeeding 
magistrate has ruled over a community wealthier than that 
which obeyed his predecessor, so each Premier in turn has 
witnessed the spectacle of an England growing in power and 


lory. 

° This is the real lesson of last night’s banquet. It were idle 
to look in the address, in which the Premier acknowledged 
the hospitality he had received, for anything more than an en- 
forcement of this great truth, too great even to be common- 
place. It is not the custom of our ministers to astonish the 
world with sensational disclosures. Everybody knew pretty 
well beforehand what Lord Palmerston would say on politics. 
While ke deplored the continuance of the American war, he 
took to himself and his colleagues just credit for that wise 
neutrality which has preserved the peace of the world and the 
honour of the country. With respect to Russia, he had only 
to announce the too patent fact that our attempt at concilia- 
tion had proved a failure. At the same time, he denounced in 
language’worthy of an —— statesman the deliberate sys- 
tem of extermination that Russia has adopted with regard to 
Poland, and uttered words of warning which the Government 
of the Czar would do well to take to heart. But, with these 
exceptions, his speech ran chiefly on the old familiar topics of 
the bonds which yearly cement more closely the union be- 
tween commerce and politics, and of the benefits which our 
modern policy had conferred on the trade of England. The 
symbolic wedlock has in fact been celebrated again ; and the 
indissoluble union between the commerce and statesmanship 
of England has been proclaimed in language not unbefitting 
the occasion.—London Telegraph, Nov. 10. 


There were special reasons why Lord Palmerston should 
have been present at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on Monday. 
There were personal reasons on which we need not dwell, for 
they will be obvious to any one who has read the — 
during the past week. There were local reasons. The City 
ot London is not on very good terms with the Ministry of the 
day. The attempt to ov the Corporation of its authority 
over its police was an offence that will long be remembered 
and not speedily forgiven. The refusal to bestow a knight- 
hood upon the late Lord Mayor has been felt as a slight to the 
august body which rules between Temple-bar and Aldgate- 
pump, and the more so as his lordship actually asked for the 
dignity, and was refused. tly, there were political rea- 
sons. The Premier has been keeping comparative seclusion 
since the M.P.’s dispersed to the moors. He has sapaseed on 
no public occasion of importance, and the people of England, 
accustomed for half-a-century to hear the chi words of the 
eminently genial Minister, felt it was time that he should 

e a speech, even although he should have nothing to say, 

but find himself reduced to the necessity of aig omnis. 
erston’s appearance at the Guildhall was what 

the French would call a grand success. He was cheered more 
than ever. Clearly the people of England have already given 
their verdict in the case of O’Kane v. O’Kane and Palmerston, 





and that verdict is not one for the petitioner with £30,000 
damages. There is evidently a strong suspicion that the ad- 
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vertising lawyer and his enterprising client and servant are not 
quite the sort of people to bringdown ——s — the last 


ears of the most eminent statesman when the 
Premier passed into the Hall of , he was re- 
ceived withan ich must have been eminentl 


empressement W 

gratidving. When he stood up to 

ters, the cheers were again and again renewed; and had 
the hero of this triumph been guilty of the charge made 
against him, he must have felt more humiliated than he had: 
ever felt in the course of his long life. It was clear that the 
public sided with him ; it was clear that the City had forgotten 
its quarrel.—Liverpool Courier, Nov. 11. 


————_~>—__—_ 


NAPOLEON’S LETTER TO THE SOVEREIGNS. 


The Paris papers of November 11 publish the text of the 
letter of Napoleon inviting the sovereigns to a European Con- 
gress. The following passage occurs in the Jetter : 

“ We are threatened witha danger so much the more formi- 
dable because the improvement effected by civilization, which 
has bound the people together by an identity of material in- 
terests, would render a war still more destructive. Let us not 
wait, before taking our part, for sudden and irresistible events 
to disturb our judgment and draw us despite ourselves into a 
con direction. Called to the throne by Providence and 
the will of the French people, but trained in the school of ad- 
versity, it is perhaps less allowable for me than any other to 
ignore the rights of sovereigns and the legitimate aspirations 
of people. Thus I am ready, without a preconceived system, to 
enter an International Congress with the spirit of moderation 
and justice, ordinarily the portion of those who have endured 
so many various trials. If I take the initiative in this over- 
ture I do not yield to an impulse of vanity, but because I am 
a sovereign, the most credited with ambitious projects, and I 
have got it at heart to prove by a frank and loyal step that my 
sole object is to arrive without a shock at the pacification of 
Europe. If this proposition be agreed to, I pray you to accept 
Paris as the place of meeting. Europe would perhaps see 
some advantage in the capital whence the signal for over- 
throw has so many times issued becoming the seat of confer- 
ences destined to lay the basis of a general pacification.” 


—».___ 


A ReMARKABLE Metzor.—A Harrisburgh paper of the 
16th, says: “The most remarkable and splendid meteor we 
ever beheld swept across the sky at precisely eight o’clock last 
night. It was first observed in the western sky, about twenty 
degrees above the horizon, whence it swept up to the zenith 
and disappeared. It travelled in a southeasterly direction with 
great velocity, looking like a mighty rocket, and leaving be- 
hind a long train of firee What was most remarkable about 
this meteor was the fact that its train, which was one of 
splendid brilliancy, burned with scarcely diminished light for 
fall four minutes.’ 





SAINT ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 


HE Anniversary Meeting of the SAINT ANDREW’S 80- 
CIETY FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK, will be held at 
the MAISON DOREE, Union Square, on Monday evening, No- 


vember 30th, at 7 o’clock. 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Secretary. 


HE PRIVATE GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES, belong- 

ing to Jonn Wo tr, Esq., is now oper at the DUSSELDOR: 
GALLERY, No. 548 Broadway, for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Hospital and the Child Nursery. This Collection contains choice 
original Oil Paintings and Water Colour drawings, by the most 
distinguished Masters of the English, French, German, Flemish, 
and American Schools. 
Ue game 25c. Season tickets $1. Open from 9 A.M. until 








HUNTINGTON'S NEW PICTURE, 
“MERCY’ DREAM,” 
On Exhibition at Goupil’s, No. 772 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents. 


D® DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
and since associated with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
No, 60 East THIRTY-FOURTH 8r., 
Between Fourth and Fifth Avenues. 
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The Trans-Atlantic Budget. 

= The tidings of another week, reaching down to the 15th 
inst. from Queenstown, are very unimportant, for altheugh 
Louis Napoleon’s projected European Congress could not but 
be a fruitful theme for speculation, and although curiosity con- 
cerning the various official answers to be returned to the pro- 
posal was naturally rife, nothing was yet known as to the 
views of the leading powers. In England, the press has dis- 
cussed the matter at length, without throwing any light upon 
it; and Lord Palmerston, in his short political speech at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9th, studiously avoided any re- 
ference whatever to it. The decision therefore of the Cabinet 
remains unknown ; and, as the course adopted by Great Bri- 
tain will be influential in shaping that of more than one Con- 
tinental government, it is premature to guess at the general 
action. We still hold to the belief, that the scheme of the 
French Emperor was a cunning device for shifting from his 
own shoulders, on to those of Europe at large, all responsibi- 
lity with respect to Poland. Public opinion seems to be set- 
ting in that direction; nor will the growing impression, that 
his own dynastic and French national interests prompted 
the plan, tend to make it any the more acceptable. 

We do not print our noble Premier’s brief speech at the 
Guildhall of London, because there really is nothing whatever 
to be gathered from it. It was of no more use, as a clue to the 
future, than was that of the Persian Ambassador, who returned 
thanks in his native tongue for the compliment of a toast that 
was paid him. Neutrality in the domestic American conflict 
‘was recognized, for the hundredth time, as the governmental 


.| Palmerston’s speech was heard, and lustily cheered, and 


Tule of action; and Poland was handed over, with a shrug | the want of supplies, at Richmond particularly, has caused se- 
and @ sigh, to the tender mercies of Russia, inasmuch as re- | vere suffering among the Northern soldiers in captivity. But 
monstrance has been of no avail. Congratulations on the | many thousands remain in durance on either side; and a cla- 
Prosperous state of the country followed; and so my Lord | morous demand was naturally raised for the usual exchange. 
At first it was spread abroad, that a personal squabble between 
the Commissioners respectively was the sole impediment in 
the way. Now, however, an unpleasant truth comes out. 
The South refuses practically—according to its threat long 
since formally put forth—to treat for, or render account of the 
negro soldiers and officers commanding them, in the service of 
the U.S. TheNorth demands that all prisoners shall be put upon 
the same footing. This is the hitch, as officially announced. It 
is but one little result from the negromania that has brought 
on and has cruelly embittered the great civil war itself. If, 
therefore, it be true that sundry prisoners at Richmond, de- 
tained from this cause, have absolutely died of hunger, shall 
not their ghosts haunt the pathway of clerical politicians and 
poetie editors and pious stockjobbers, who have shut their eyes 
against all fearful contingencies whatever, save the ruffling of 
their own sentimentality? As for the ghosts, these poor mis- 
erable few are nothing to the long retinue of ghastly shades 
that rises before a mind’s eye daring enough to peer into the 
future! How fares it already with the thousands of negroes, 
who have taken refuge in the Union lines? How will it fare with 
the myriads, who have been driven into a limited space where 
food is becoming scarce? But, after all, we are wrong probably 
in anticipating any approach to remorse or regret on the part of 
reverend and dilettanti philanthropists. They have gained their 
point’; what'care they ? Mr. Beecher, on Tuesday last, boasted of 
the “affection that has no parallel in Europe,” wherewith he 
and his brethren regarded this “coloured people.” How 
the “ coloured people” would have grinned applause, had they 
heard him! It is well they did not. Two minutes later, and 
he let them down plump from the heaven of their expecta- 
tion, declaring it all a mistake to suppose that he and his were 
setting up “ black idols.” Not they, indeed! They were only 
desirous of giving the black man “a chance to develop him- 
self!” Is it not possible that they see the calamity coming, 
and thus seek to do¢ge responsibility ? 
Every one knows how ridicule has been poured upon 
“ Shoddy,” and how the rascality engendered by war has been 
a common-theme every where—save in the pulpit and among 
professional public speakers. It is grateful to record that a 
villainous contractor has been tried by Court-martial for pass- 
ing-off apoisonous compound in place of Rio coffee, ‘which 
he had undertaken to supply, and has been sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. Another, a horse contractor, no less 
fraudulent if less inhuman, has been fined $10,000, and com- 
mitted to jail for six years. Bravo! The Spartan virtues of 
the ancient Republics are beginning to loom up in the dis- 
tance! 


















































































straightway forgotten. It should be added, that an unusual 
demonstration of approval and kindly feeling towards his 
lordship was made on the occasion—a protest against certain 
scandalous proceedings in the Divorce Court, which received 
in our columns of last week all the slight attention that they 
merited. It is established that the plot was a common and 
base one, to extort money. 





North and South; a Northern Victory. 

In the very nick of time, while not a few croakers were 
querulously asking wherefore a special Day of Thanksgiving 
should have been appointed by President and Governor and 
Mayor and Authorities, there came to hand—on Thanksgiving 
Day itself—tidings of a great success achieved by the Union 
arms. On Wednesday and Thursday last a series of actions 
took place in the mountainous neighbourhood of Chattanooga, 
between the Southern army under General Bragg and the U. 8. 
forces under General Grant. The latter were the assailants ; 
and, although repulsed more than once on the first day, in their 
assault on the main position of the Confederates, they finally 
carried it and others, completing their triumph on the follow- 
ing day, by compelling General Bragg to a retreat that may 
be termed disastrous, inasmuch as he left behind him several 
thousand prisoners and not less than fifty pieces of artillery. The 
daily papers teem with reports, official and otherwise, of the 
varied movement ; and the conclusion appears inevitable that 
the victory has been complete. Bragg’s army has fallen back in 
disorder towards Atlanta in Georgia, one of the most im- 
portant of the C. S. stations; but at what point, or whether 
at any, he purposes to stand his ground and take 
the chance of another battle, it is impossible to know. 
It cannot however be doubted that this defeat of Bragg is a 
very serious blow for the Southern cause. Another line, as 
it were, has been crossed by the invaders, and an advance into 
Georgia—which, with South Carolina, may be almost said to 
constitute the vital part of the Confederacy—is already report- 
ed. Looking also to the published records of the two days’ 
conflict, we are struck with the comparative lightness of the 
rough estimates of killed and wounded, and the immense nu- 
merical force of the prisoners taken by the Federals. To 
what is this owing? Long and bloody lists have often hereto- 
fore testified to the desperate valour of the ‘Secession troops. 
Were they then, on this occasion, demoralized by privation and 
suffering ; or did they lack confidence in their commander ? 
That there have been many misgivings among his country- 
men, relative to the capacity of Bragg, abundant evidence has 
appeared in their newspapers. His total discomfiture before 
Chattanooga must not only intensify this suspicion of his 
prowess ; it will bring out many denunciations of President 
Davis, to whose private regard Bragg is said to have owed his 
continuance in command. 

All other news pales in interest, before this from Chatta- 
nooga.—General Burnside, U. 8., might have still been con- 
sidered in danger at Knoxville, Tenn., were not the popular 
expectation suddenly attuned to success—At Charleston, 
there have been several flights of shells pitched into the city 
by the beleaguering General, with very small results apparent 
through Richmond journals or otherwise. If the besieger 
thinks it fitting in a military or moral point of view, to blaze 
away at the town because foiled before the batteries, the won- 
der is that he does not undertake a thorough bombardment. 
It is hard to perceive that he can be both just in an occasional 
attack, and wise in abstaining from a serious one. To remind 
the inhabitants from time to time, that “we could, an if we 
would,” is a novelty in the science of war. Meantime, there 
is a prodigal raining of the iron storm upon the ruins of Fort 
Sumter, which still holds out gallantly. The U. 8. “ Monitor” 
Lehigh got on shore lately on Sullivan’s Island during a 
night’s picket-duty at the harbour’s entrance, and became 
of course, at daylight, a target for the Confederate forts. The 
result was that, before assistance could be rendered 
by other “Monitors,” the Lehigh was so much damaged as to 
need repairs, and half a dozen of her crew were wounded. 
In the olden times, under such a fire, there would have been 
few fragments left, and not a living soul to tell thetale. Many 
prizes are still made; but the blockade-runners still find Wil- 
mington, N. C., a partially accessible port.—From Virginia, 
there is nothing of moment. On one day, we are told that 
the Federal army has advanced, and that a battle is immi- 
nent; next day, we read of mud and winter-quarters.—The 
movement of Gen. Banks, U. 8., upon Texas, and the occupa- 
tion of Brownsville, are viewed as happy achievements. 
They are even hailed as ensuring the avoidance of collision 
with the French Government regarding Matamoras; and it is 
difficult not to smile at the prodigious pains taken to cultivate 
the best possible relations with the denouncer and subverter 
of the Monroe doctrine. 

The excitement touching the Secession plot in Canada died 
out very quickly; nor was it revived in any appreciable 
degree by a rumour current early in the week, to the effect that 
Rouse’s Point was to be the scene of offensive action, which was 
to involve theseizure of Fort Montgomery and the burning of 
Burlington. There is no need to dwell onthe story. It has its 
counterpart in the announced discovery ofa plot among the U.S. 
prisoners at Richmond for escape and revenge; but we are re-| Union are the direct results of its political institutions. Mr. 
minded by it that the condition of prisoners-of-war is becoming | Beecher undeceives us—and himself. He talks, opportunely 





The Elephant Among Mice, 

The sick and wounded soldiers of the Union may be con- 
gratulated on the pecuniary success of Mr. Beecher’s latest 
performance on their behalf. It took place on Tuesday even- 
ing at the Academy of Music; and though the exorbitant 
price of tickets kept away the crowd, and even caused no 
slight dissatisfaction, a very large sum was realized for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission. We rejoice thereat great- 
ly; but we have reason also to rejoice that Mr. Beecher, on this 
particular occasion, let fall a few plain truths—such truths as, 
coming from his lips, have at least the charm of novelty. They 
were the more welcome too, because unexpected—the Lec- 
turer having started off with one of his most uncandid efforts 
to steal a march upon the goodwill of his auditors. He spoke 
of his late trip to Europe as a “ banishment” from his native 
land ; and incidentally remarked that, not to have been in- 
spired to some effort on its behalf, he must have been devoid 
“ not only of patriotism but almost of |humanity itself.” Any 
one who read Mr. Beecher’s ecstatic letters in the Independent, 
describing his huge enjoyment of every intellectual and mate- 
rial treat during his tour, can appreciate the severity of his ex- 
ile. The sacredness of the obligation laid upon him to do 
battle for his country against prevalent unfriendliness, may 
be judged by his careful absence from the inviting arena, dur- 
ing several months. It is true that, as his leave of absence 
drew to an end, he did rush th to with apostolic zeal. 
Still, when one is called upon to award the honours of mar- 
tyrdom in such a case as this, one cannot but remember that 
the unfortunate proscript devoted by far the greater portion of 
his means and time to taking his fill of that delight which he 
has so unctuously recorded, and only the poor remainder to 
clothing himself with the odour of popularity which, we need 
scarcely say, clings conveniently to him yet. 

But this is a trifle ; and we linger too long on the threshhold. 
Let us proceed—though without the least intention of criticis- 
ing this discourse bit by bit, which indeed its rambling and 
generalizing tone entirely forbids. A large portion of the dis- 
course is deyoted to a comparison ot the European with the 
American “ ideas,” whereupon there is no reason why a popu- 
lar orator should not discourse from the present time till 
doomsday—so impossible is it to mould either one or the other 
into any form admissible for argument’s sake. Our purport 
as we have hinted, is only to note two or three curious admis- 
sions made by this expounder, which are at variance with 
the views habitually promulgated by himself and those who 
follow him. 

In the first place, it has been said and preached and sung, 
for the last half century, that the wealth and progress of this 
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“ American ideas ;” and, in short, disposes of one of the most 
commonly received theories ever thrummed upon by popular 
orators, in disconnecting “ external and material prosperity,” 
from “national life.” Of course, we can’t follow him into his 
claims, on the other hand, for the originality and perfection of 
that Ameriean appropriation of Liberty, which, in his view, 
does constitute that life. It would enroach too much on our 
space to go back even to the period of the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, and show how many prototypes of his ideal have since 
been scattered up and down the history of the world ; or to 
prove how everything that is peculiar in the “ American idea,” 
has rapidly melted away in the fiery furnace of civil war. A 
discourse as long as Mr. Beecher’s might be written on either 
point. 

In the next place, Mr. Beecher knocks to flinders—that is, 
ifhe speaks the truth—a grave subject of complaint against 
European governments. In hiseagerness to force his contrast, 
he tells his countrymen that foreign powers stand perpetually 
aghast at the spectacle of American grandeur. “ Your very 
political life,” says he in clinching his argument, “is a tendency 
toward the demolition of their system. I wonder they have 
been so patient!” Do you? Pray, don’t, in your next speech, 
abuse them for an opposite manifestation ! 

Thirdly, we have to thank this new light for reminding his 
hearers of a simple faet, which they habitually forget. The 
claim upon foreigners for moral sympathy, so wearisomely put 
forward by the North, has always been based upon a quiet as- 
sumption that the North alone was to be regarded as America. 
Thanks again to Mr. Beecher, this little misapprehension is 
righted. “It has been asserted in England,” says he, “that 
the Southerners have the sympathy of Europe because they 
are so brave and stubborn. My reply was that the Souther- 
ners were Americans, and we are not ashamed oftheir good 
fighting qualities.” An adroit answer, but damaging to the 
herd of Anglophobists. If Mr. Beecher can claim to share 
the credit of Southern valour, on the ground of common na- 
tionality, how can he blame aliens for not making the distinc- 
tion that he abjures ? 

Fas est ab hoste doceri. We have often abused Mr. Beecher 
for the worldliness of the religion that he preaches and illus- 
trates, for the trimming and shifting of his political creed, for 
his violence, for his fanaticism. Atthe moment, we are grate- 
ful to him for opening blind eyes. We have now his authori- 
ty for declaring that material prosperity and universal suffrage 
are not synonymous; that European powers have borne pa- 
tiently with standing provocatives addressed to them hence ; 
that the South also is American, and may claim therefore the 
foreign world’s consideration and respect. It only remains that 
we explain the heading to these remarks; and in doing so we 
must incur still another obligation to Mr. Beecher. He has 
furnished still another excuse for that British jealousy of the 
United States, which he and hs are eternally proclaiming, 
though its existence on a large scale may well be doubted. It 
is not quite a new thought, that “ there never was a people so 
strong ;” we think we remember meeting with it once or 
twice before. But the orator does not content himself with 
this familiar picture of the present. He sees the future unfold- 
ed: “ When we are so built up, if we are united on a free foun- 
dation, our tread will be like the tread of an Elephant among 
Mice.” Indeed? This may be very well for the Elephant; 
but why should the Mice be charmed with the prospect ? The 
Elephant may mean them no harm; but if he fall to dancing 
among them, or even pursue his way, think you the Mice 
ought greatly to regret, if the “free” foundation proved to be 
a loose one? 


British Barbarity!! 

Under the above heading, our neighbour the N. Y. 7imes has 
imitated the N. Y. Evening Post, in assailing Admiral Kuper, 
our government, and our people, in connection with the bom- 
bardment of the batteries of Kagosima, in Japan, whereof we 
spoke at length, last week. Being forestalled, the Zimes 
makes up in virulence for what it lacks in freshness; and the 
words, “fiery furnace,” “seething cauldron,” “ dissevered 
fragments of women and children,” “hellish revenge,” and 
“something sickening and horrible beyond expression,” are 
by no means lacking in force. 

But we have little to add to our late‘notice of the lamenta- 
ble occurrence. We have already pronounced the act of 
shelling the town “ cruel and inexcusable”—if purposed. But 
we did not believe at first, and we do not now, that the terri- 
ble deed was ordered, or in fact effected save by accident. 
The whole affair will doubtless be sifted in Parliament, if not 
before Parliament meets. We observe, meantime, that Lord 
Palmerston made no allusion to it in his late public speech; 
neither did our War Minister. On the other hand, Mr. Cobden 
and Sir Charles F. Buxton have vehemently protested against 
the deed, through the columns of the Times, though neither 
had any more definite information than our vehement contem- 
poraries of this city. 


PHusic. 


fr There has been no slight flutter of late among the Italian Opera- 
goers.—To two performances ot “ Don Giovanni” —not remarka- 
ble for individual excellence on the part of those who played and 
sung, but attractive as usual to the public—succeeded on Wed- 
esday Gounod’s “Faust,” a novelty to New York. It was pro- 
ced before a very full house, on Wednesday, and repeated last 
ight. With it, Mr. Maretzek brings to a close a most laborious 
on ; and his enterprize and liberality in this last venture can- 
Not be too highly lauded. As to the merits of the new Opera, we 
ai sure our readers will than us for reprinting from the Times 
tN compressive and discriminating critique that appeared 
in, on Thursday, morning. It is so full and so just and so 
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neatly put together, that it must have place almost entire. We 
only omit a few introductory remarks. 

In the first act Faust—old and decrepid—is discovered in his 
studio—an excessively uncomfortable apartment, by the way, with 
a megatherium in the corner, and a stufied tor overhead—be- 
moaning the vanity of human wishes, and the engines of ex- 
istence. He determines to seek oblivion in death. i ‘ob- 
let with poison, he is lifting it to his lips, when a chorus o village 
maidens is heard from without, and arrests his hand. The strain 
fascinates him for a moment; but when it ceases his gloom re- 
turns. He raises the beaker once more, and is again interrupted. 
This time it is a chorus of labourers singing of the bright sky, the 
fair earth, and the charms of labour. mdered frantic by these 
demonstrations of an external world, of which he knows 0 little, 
Faust imprecates his fate, and calls upon Satan to come to his as- 





compact is entered into. Faust claims a new life, and is restored 
to youth, “‘on the usual terms.”” The musical plan of this act is 





——— and despair of the p p 
ly by the choruses we have referred to—are cleverly realized ; 
although the choruses of themselves are singularly poor, and 
Faust is sometimes laboured as well as learned in his musical 

ony. When Mephistopheles joins the scene, he comes like an 
old acquaintance. Gounod has evidently met him before, _— 
bly in “ Der Freischutz” or ‘‘ Robert le Diable.” He (the Fiend) 
has peculiarities of his own, however, if not consistencies like 
Casper and Bertram in the two last-named works. He is a sar- 
castic demon, a jocose and genteel devil, who sings acceptably and 

ets cruelly swindled at last. In the duo of the compact he is 
jabolically argumentative, and clinches the nail by a tableau vi- 

vant of the fair Margherita. She is at her spiuzing-wheel, and the 
orchestra gives us for the first time the melody that is subse- 
quently heard in the garden-scene duo of the third act. The way 
in which Gounod has handled the rather elight materials of this 
act displays a valuable knowledge of stage effect. It is appropriate 
and skillful. The concluding qllegro of the duet between Faust 
and Mephistopheles has no particular character of its own, and is 
barely up to the merit of the earlier portion of the piece. 

The second act opens with the rustic festivities of the Ker- 
messe. Students, soldiers, burghers, maidens and matrons are 
enjoying themselves. Valentine, the brother of Margherita, joins 
them. He is going to the wars, and all his friends crowd around 
him to give assurance of their friendship, and the promise of pro- 
tection to Margherita, should she ever need it. Mephistopheles 


gold, (Dio dell’ Or del mondo Si: .) After this his conduct is ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible. He affronts the students, and endeavours 
to excite a riot. They try to get rid of him with the points of 
their swords, but the fiend surrounds himself with a magic circle, 
beyond which the steel cannot penetrate. It is only when thestu- 
dents turn the cross of their swords towards him that he flees in 
ismay. From this point the festivities are resumed. During 
their continuance, Faust catches his first glimpse of Margherita, 
and speaks to her a few sentences of flattery which she does not 
afterwards forget. The variety and picturesqueness of the action 
in this Kermesse scene are very pleasing, aud have been seized 
with great effect by the c q e opening chorus of stu- 
dents, burghers, etc. referred to above, is already famous. The 
leading theme is fresh, sparklingand spirited, whilst the internal 
construction of the whole is universally interesting. It gives 
scope and a certain degree of originality to all the characters on 
the stage. The phrases for the soldiers, for the citizens (a shaky 
set of Jews) and for the students are distinctive, yet they blend 
agreeably into the brilliant whole. Mephistopheles’ rondo in 
praise of the golden calf is savage and cynical, but possesses vi- 
gour. The best part of the scene with the students is where they 
succeed in poccsd x Mephistopheles with the hilts of their swords. 
This is effective aa novel. Quiet, but impressive traits of infernal 
relish for mischiet are noticeable in every action of the —_— 
outside the tavern. The finale to the act, and the most popular 
number in it, is the waltz and chorus (come la brezza.) Of the 
dance it is sufficient to say that it would do credit to any com- 
r—especially to Flotow, from whom it is partly borrowed. It 
lively, and well marked. The animation of the finale, 
of which it is a part, is indeed irresistible, and in its way perfect. 
What with the chorus accompanying the dancers, and the ballet 
tripping to the waltz, and the little episode of Faust oe 
Margherita amongst the peasants, the scene is literally crowde 
with excitement and contrast. The passages between the hero 
and heroine are very brief. He offers her his arm in a courtly 
andantino, and receives a eagle most exquisitely graceful 
and primly appropriate passage of the opera. 

The third = deals exclusively with the celebrated garden scene 
of the poet. Siebel, the accepted suitor of Margherita, enters. He 
sings (the part is played here by Mile. Sulzer) some couplets (Fur- 

d’amore) while gathering flowers for a Dongaat, which he 
leaves as an humble offering to his sweetheart. The melody is 
simple, unadorned and touching. It is followed by the cavatina of 
Faust. Left for a moment to himeelf, the rejuvenated philosopher 
is inspired with the scene of Margherita’s virtuous and happy 
home. He apostrophizes the humble dwelling in an exquisite solo 
(Salvi dimora castae pura.) The thoughtfulness of the philosopher, 
and the honest aspirations of a generous lover, are beautifully 
blended in this wonderful composition. Sentiment and expres- 
sion pervade every note, and this, too, despite the fact that the 
melodic line is not always clearly defined. Perhaps this obscurity 
was intentional. It certainly contributes to, rather than detracts 
from, the effect. The moral impress of Faust’s reflections is soon 
dispelled Mephistopheles, who enters with a casket containing 
jewels, which be places beside Siebel’s modest offering of flowers, 
and withdraws to see which bait will be taken. In the next num- 
ber we are introduced to hem pryev Her mind still dwells on 
the youth she has encountered at the Kermesse, and who there 
offered her his arm. She tries to purge it of this dangerous curiosity, 
but throughout the legend which she sings, the incident recurs to 
her mind, and disturbs her song. These little interruptions dis- 
lay much ingenuity, and give dramatic interest to the melody. 
he chanson is on Goethe’s well-known ballad, “Es war ein Koe- 
nig in Thule.” It is written in a minor key, and s what in- 
terest it possesses from being thoroughly singable melody and 
rfectly square in form. The conclusion of the scene, where 
Margherita finds the flowers of her old lover, and the jewels of her 
new one—accepting the latter—is strangely inferior. It is a trivial 
waltz subject, possessing neither novelty of idea nor freshness of 
treatment and far beneath the average of the act. The scene be- 
tween Mephistopheles and M: in which the wily strategist in- 
forms the lady of the death of her husband, is excellently contrived, 
and the subsequent quartette in which Faust and herita joins 
this interesting couple, and both pairs, ding to their sep 
fashions, engage in the arduous task of making love, displays in 
the happy dramatic instinct p d,by the Pp » which, if 
it does not lead to any new and startling combinations, as it some- 
times does with other composers, is used with singular freedom 
from embarrassment. 

The love duet between Faust and Margherita (Tardi si fa addio) 
is built on the theme introduced in the vision of the first act. It 
is a melodious and lovely inspiration, which, from its earnest 
feeling will make its way to every heart. The orchestral treat- 
ment is very noticeable, especially in this part of the act. An 

itato concludes the duet. It is its weakest feature. The act 
closes with Margherita’s scene at the window. With small and 
unimportant exceptions, it is from beginning to end grand in con- 
ception and superb in execution. Delicacy of feeling and eleva- 
tion of thonght are combined in it to a wonderful degree. If the 
whole of the music were equal to what we find in the third act 
“ Faust’ would be the finest opera ever written. It is not fur 
from being so even now. 

The fouath act opens with a scene for Margherita expressive of 
her determination to seek refuge from the jeers of her own sex in 
the church. The scene af the church naturally follows, and her 
temptation by, and triumph over, Ls mae pe are described. 
The piece is very quiet and fine. Valentine’s return affords an 

















opportunity for a military fanfare and a soldier's chorus—both 
destined to be heard on Beaden for evermore. They are very 
spirited, but moulded in a somewhat common form. ist the 
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warrior is in his sister’s town-house Mephistopheles makes his 
7 nce and signs a serenade of a jeering and grinning sort. 
alentine rushes out and demands from whom he js to receive 
satisfaction for his sister’s wro Faust, who is with his famil- 
iar, draws his sword and the trio of the duel commences. This, 
like the tenor cavatina, is a small masterpiece. To the Musician 
it must always be a study ; so perfect are its proportions, so ad- 
an, so unequalled its effects. The death of Valentine 
leto the act. Although not comparable in any way 
to the trio, it isa pathetic and even poetic realization of a catastro- 
phe that deprives Margherita of her senses and never fails to 
grieve and shock the audience. 
he fifth act is confined to the prison scene. Margherita is in 
durance on the charge of having slain her offspring. Her reason 
wanders, and this affords an ss to the composer to in- 
dulge in reminiscent snatches of the melodies heard in the earlier 
acts of the opera. The duo finale is between herself and Faust, 
Margherita dies and goes up to Heaven on the high notes of the 
violin. Faust ri its him of his sins, falls on his knees and prays 
for forgiveness, He is thus rendered iron-clad against the enemy. 
The r devil, Mephistopheles, who has been at a great deal of 
trouble in the business, is shamefully cheated out of his dues. 
Of the fifth act we need onJy add that it is short, and is remark- 
able chiefly for a striking recognition of Meyerbeer’s style in 
treating similar subjects. 

In manner rather than matter, there are frequent traces of well- 
known masters in M. Gounod’s score. Sometimes they come to 
us in the shape of harsh modulations, and dreary drawling inter- 
vals, as in Wagner; sometimes in the use of the violins, as in Mey- 
erbeer ; and sometimes in weird combinations of the wood instru- 
ments, as in Mendelssohn. But these indications of a studious 
and retentive mind, are far too slight to detract from the general 
and unquestionable merit and originality of the opera, as a whole, 
M. Gcunod has produced a work of singular interest. That he is 
a musician of the ripest knowledge, cannot for amoment be ques- 
tioned ; that he possesses an instinct for what is popular, as well 
as a sense of that which is artistic and good, is also certain. 
dramatic aptitudes, too, are remarkably quick. It is safe to say 
that not a single “ situation” in the play has been lost for want cf 
a perception of its value. Inthe use of the orchestra he is judi- 
cious and effective, without being extravagant. We know of no 
composer who can claim much superiority over him in this re- 
spect. ‘ Faust,” indeed, although unequal in its parts, deserves 
to be regarded as the most gratifying addition te operatic music 
that has been made during the past fifteen years. If—as itesuccers 
would indicate—it is the pioneer work of a new school of French 
ps me then we may hopefully look to France for that juste milieu 
of intellectual dignity and emotional warmth which Germany has 
one for in vain, and Italy ie not destined to supply. 

The production ofa work like this is attended with difficulties 
that are not encountered in the ordinary run of Italian opera. The 
music is strange, and demands prolonged study on the part of the 
artiste. Even then a few performances are needed before they feel 

uite at home in their roles. This fact was apparent last night. 
ith the exception of Miss Kellogg (Margherita) all the singers 
seemed uneasy, uncertain and nervous, They failed to do justice 
to themselves. We shall await, therefore, the second peeenee, 
when we are sure the other members of the cast will realize the 
expectations excited by the rehearsals last week. In the mean- 
time, we may say, without injustice to any one, that the honours 
of the night were carried off by Miss Kellogg. The ensembles in 
the earlier part of the opera lacked precision, but for a first night 
every allowance has to be made. Mr. Maretzek has laboured hard 
—perhaps too hard—to bring out this remarkable work. When 
the public becomes acquainted with the music, it will, we are sure, 
appreciate his liberal exertions in so praiseworthy a cause. Buv 
before this can be the case, they must become somewhat familiar 
with the peculiarities of M. Gounod’s music. We lack space to 
add more than the simple statement that the mise en scene is in eve- 
ry way creditable to the manager and the Academy. 








Brama. 


Our usual dramatic review is in type, but is once more crowded 
out by extraordinary press of matter upon the editorial pages. 
We find room, however, for a few words—recording entertain- 
ments that are promised. 

“ Rosedale” enters, on Monday, upon its tenth week, at Wal- 
lack’s. ‘The Lakes of Killarney” (and, by the way, ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen” turns out to be quite a distinct affair) will be played 
next week, at Niblo’s. Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have com- 
menced an engagement there. At the Winter Garden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence will appear in Tom Taylor’s drama, ‘‘ The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man.” This piece—as also “‘ The Lakes of Killarney”— 
has had a run in London. Mrs. John Wood shelves “‘ The Motto” 
to-night, at the Olympic, and will commence the new week with a 
new piece. The performances at the French Theatre grow better 
and better. Mlle. Maillet made her début there the other night, 
in a singing part, and was quite successful. In addition to the 
usual amusements, a Menagerie and a Circus have been esta- 
blish:d on Broadway. Both are good. Houses of entertainment 
are g lly well attended, and the season altogether is a merry 
one—despite the war. 





——_—_>-___—_ 
THE “SIRIUS” AND “GREAT WESTERN.” 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


Sir—The Sirius sailed from Liverpool, touching at Cork 
(not from Bristol), and reached Sandy Hook on the night of 
April 22nd, 1838, getting aground there about 10 P.M.; but, 
on the rise of the tide got off, anchoring off the Battery at 4 
A.M. on the 28rd. 

About 1 P.M. of same day the Great Western was tele- 
graphed as “outside the Bar,” and came up to the Batte 
shortly after 3 P.M., amidst the shouts of thousands of peop e@ 
who crowded Castle Garden, the Battery, and all the house- 
tops and shipping in the neighbourhood. It was St. George’s 
Day ; and both Capt. Roberts of the Sirius, and Capt. Hosken of 
the Great Western, were at the dinner of St. George’s Society, 
held that day at the old Carlton Hotel. 

Asa tator, I desire to correct the error in yours, of Nov. 
2ist. The papers of 23rd and 24th April, 1838, will sustaiu 
that which I state, from Memory. 

We can only say that, having been in the Bay of Bengal in 
the month of April, 1888, we could not be personally cogni 
zant of occurrences in the Bay of New York. The informa- 
tion we published, in reply to an enquiry, was taken, if we re: 
member rightly, from an article on steam navigation, in Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia. 


Facts and Haucies. 


Dr. C. A. Campbell, of Montreal, is one of the claimants ef 
the title and immense estates of the late Marquis of 
albane.————Accounts from all parts of India are 

very encouraging as to the crop of cotton this season, 
which will be nearly double that of last year. —— 
It is said that Captain Speke is to be knighted. 
Punch gives a wood-cut of a woman having flowers in 
a flower-pot on her head, in place of bonnet. She says of it: 
“Oh yes, my dear, the advesioge is—you can wear more 
flowers for your money, and the rain don’t spoil them.” 
Prior to the late race at Newmarket for the Cam- 
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bridgeshire Stakes, some scoundrel tampered with the scales 
in the weighing-room of the stand. Confusion nearly en- 

; bu hi 
offen . 





by the Board of Trade into the accident to the steamer Africa | sell, Lieut. R.N. 
resulted in the suspension of Capt. Stone's certificate for ex 1st Life Guards. 
months, for neglecting either to slow his engines or use the | Valided 
lead. movement has been inaugurated among the shipping 
men of Liverpool to appeal against the sentence. The a 
merely confined to the dead wood forward. 



























































—At Kensington, Mr. T. Midwinter, formerly of 
—In London, Arthur R. Henry, Commr. R.N., in- 

from H.M.S. Stromboli.—At Bayswater, Major-Gen. An- 
drews, late of the R.A., aged 76.—At Maida-hill, Col. C. H. Somer- 
set, late 72d Highlanders.— At , J. Hanmer Wingrave, late 
Accountant-Gen. for Scotland of H. M. Inland Revenue.—At The 
we near Manchester, John Ashton Yates, Esq.—At Swanage, 
W. Brodie, Esq., aged 83, formeriy M.P. for Salisbury. He was at 
one time a newspaper proprietor and a banker, and was a brother 
of the late Sir Benjamin rodie.—Mr. J. B. Bun , Architect to 
the Corporation of the city of London. He had held the office for 
Duildings, including Billingegate Market, the Coal Exchenge, and 

ul! clu te Market, the Co: xe e, all 

and Non Cattle Market His last important duty —y oh of 
designing the architectural works prepared on the occasion of the 
entrance of the Prince and Princess of Wales into the City.—At 
Montreal, G. R. Primrose, Esq., Dep.-Assist.-Comm. Gen.—At 
Shanghal, Lieut. Metcalfe, R.A.—At Melville House, Fifeshire, the 


of Leven and Melville, daughter of Archibald Campbe! 
Bart., of Succoth. : me, 


t the attempted fraud was discovered iu time. T' 
Club has offered £50. for the apprehension of the 
er. 



















































‘ nomi- 
cal epicures, living in the bush, may try this receipt: “Take 
the stalks of cab’ scrape thea teaes them in water all 
night, and the nex oz cook them like vegetable marrow.” 
The National § Committee has been aug- 
mented bythe addition of four Colonial Governors. These are 
Col. 8, J. Hill, Governor of Antigua; J. Walker, Esq., Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes ; SirC. H. Darling, Governor of Jamaica ; 
G. Dundas, Esq., Governor of Prince Edward’s Island. 
hey have promised to aid the celebration in their respective 
governments. The name of George Peabody has also been 
on the Committee List. At the Admiralty 
on the 3rd inst. it was announced that the (reat 
Eastern was still in the custody of the marshal of the court, 
having, it appears, been “arrested” on aclaim of £6,000 for 
by a cellision, to a vessel named the Jane, 
on the last homeward voyage. Until bail is put in to 
the action, nothing can be done with the great ship. 
Intelligence from Western Africa represents Iberia to be 
“rapidly developping the elements which constitute a free 
and jus nation.” Wine Co is to sit in 
Paris to decide which are the best wines of ce. 
“That officer,” Louis XIV. exclaimed, within ayy ed one 
of his generals who frequently solicited favours, “is the most 
troublesome in my service.” ‘ Your majesty’s enemies,” he 
replied, “ have Ain | the same thing more than once.” 
A little in Maine, pang about to accompany her parents 
on a visit to thecity of Notions, concluded her prayer, on the 
evening she was to start, thus: “ Good-bye, God, lam going 
to Boston !——__——After a scholar has attained to a certain | offensive. Had that road passed through my property, 
age, no knowledge can do him any harm. Cattle may be ad-|should have felt it my duty to interfere.” John takes the 
mitted into an orchard after the trees are grown. In | card and returns with it; the ticket-of-leave man finishes his 
the “Hall of the Dying Gladiator,” of the Capitol, Rome, has} work at his leisure; but the screams ceasing as he fills the 
lately been placed the statue of the elder Faustina, that was| girl’s mouth with clay, the English gentleman returns to his 
found in the excavations, made for the railway, at the Villa| muffins, and congratulates himself on having “ kept out o’ that 
Negroni. The statue is of the heroic size, and represents the | mess.” 
empress deified, with a patera in the right hand and a cornu- 
b Ao in the left, attributes of Plenty. ‘The Hanoverian 


—__~>—_~_- 
JOHN RUSKIN ON NEUTRALITY. 


The following characteristic letter, dated Zurich, 25th Oc- 
tober, 1868, has been received from Mr. Ruskin, as an spology 
for not attending a ani at the Liverpool Institute, for 
distribution of prizes a’ ed by the Department of Science 


and Art, 

*T beg to acknowledge your favour of the 20th October. My 
health does not now admit of my part frequently in 
public business; yet [ should have held it a duty to accept 
the invitation o directors of the Liverpool Institute, but 
that, for the time being, my temper is at fault as well as my 
health ; and I am wholly unable to go on with any of my 
P work, owing tothe horror and shame with which I re- 

the political position taken, or rather sunk into, oy Eng- 

d in her foreign relations, especially in the affairs of Italy 
and Poland. hat these matters have to do with art may 
not at first be clear, but I can perhaps make it so by a short 
similitude. Suppose I had been engaged by an English gen- 
tleman to give lectures on art to his son. tters at first go 
smoothly, and I am diligent in my definitions of line and co- 
lour, until one Sunday morning, at breakfast time, a ticket-of- 
leave man takes a fancy to murder a girl on the road leading 
round the lawn before p no _— windows. My whe 

the screams, puts down his paper, adjusts spectacles, 
itety apprehends what is going on, and rings the bell for 
his smallest footman. “John, take my card and compliments 
to that gentleman outside the hedge, and tell him that his pro- 
ceedings are abnormal, and, I may add, to me personal] 














Appotuturents. 


Dean French is nominated to the vacant Archbishopric of Dub- 
mai aoe Canon Stanley succeeds him in the Deanery of West- 
r. 


Aru. 


The Adventure, troopship, duly arrived at Spithead with in- 
valids and other military passengers from Quebec and Hali- 
fax.—The Himalaya, with the 25th regt., has arrived at Co- 
lombo. It isr d, but not generally credited, that 
the 38rd is ordered from Poonah, in the Bombay Presidency, 
to New Zealand.—lIt is stated that the e: ition against 
the Sitanees on the Punjab frontiers occupies the whole atten- 
tion of Sir Hugh Rose. The expedition will be 5,000 strong, 
and consist of the 51st, 7ist, and 101st, a mounted train, and 
some Punjab corps, and will be commanded by Brig.-General 
Chamberlain.——On the 6th inst., a shocking and disastrous 
fire occurred in the Camp at Aldershot, in the stables of the 
Military Train, resulting in the destruction of 78 valuable 
horses. The stables were of straw; and such a catastrophe 
had been often predicted.——The 4th batt. Military Train has 
embarked at Portsmouth for New Zealand.——Gen. Sir G. 
Wetherall is President of the Crawley Court-martial——Col. 
Warre, 57th Regt., has been placed on the New Zealand Staff 
temporarily ——Sir Hugh Rose left Simla on the 6th of Oct., 
on 8 tour of official inspecti His Excell had had a 
terrible throw, head foremost, from his horse ; “ but he is used 
to such accidents, and had his usual good fortune to escape 
with no serious injury.” The Queen has inspected, at 
Windsor, a party of non-commd. officers and men of the Cey- 
lon Rifles, who have been in England some months, and at- 
tached to the Coldstream Guards for musketry practice. They 
return to Ceylon immediately. rl Beauchamp, senior 
ney ~ - Ist Life yy Sn from the — on at- 

eerage. he following young gentlemen are 
— vacancies: the Earl of ro’, Lord Arthur 
Hill, and Hon. G. Orlando Bridgeman. 























‘ Presently afterwards he sends for me, to know if I shall be 


ready to lecture on Monday. I am somewhat nervous, and 
ts, when they saw M. Nadar’s balloon, a machine of} answer—I fear rudely—“ Sir, your son is a good lad; I hope 
which they had no conception, took it for the legen Wild | he will grow to be a man—but, for the present, I cannot teach 
Huntsman, and fired at it as it went along. A m|him anything. I should like indeed, to teach you something, 
Paper speaks of “ Mr. Smith’s rendition of Falstaff.” To whom | but have no words yet for the lesson.” Which, indeed I have 
did Mr. Smith surrender the fat knight ?. ——Reynolds,| not. If I say any word on such matters, People ask me, 
the dramatist, observing to Morton the thinness of the |“ Would Ehave the country to go to war? do I know how 
houseat one of his plays, added, he supposed it was ow-| dreadful a thing war is?” Yes, truly, I knowit; I like war 
ing to the war. “No,” replied Morton, “I should judge it| as i) as most people ;—so ill, that I would not spend twenty 
owingg to the piece.” Mr. Mark Smith and several millions a year in making machines for it, neither my holi- 
professional associates are “starring in the Provinces.” | days and pocket money in playing a‘ it; yet 1 would have the 
a In 1784, Horace Walpole wrote thus to Sir| country go to war, with haste, in a good quarrel ; and, which 
Horace Mann: “I have been countiug how many letters I| perhaps is eccentric in me, rather in another’s quarrel than in 
have written to you since I landed in England, in 1741; they| her own. We say of ourselves, complacently, that we will not 
amount—astonishing !—to above eight hundred; and we have | go to war for an idea; but the phrase interp’ means only, 
not met in three and forty years! A correspondence of near | that we will go to war for a bale of goods, but not for justice 
half a century is, I suppose, not to be paralleled in the annals nor for mercy ; and I would ask you to favour me so far as to 
of the post office.” It is d that the project of | read this letter to the students at your meeting, and say to 
establishing the “ Mayfair ine,” with Miss Braddon as| them that I heartily wish them well; but for the present I am 
editor, has been abandoned. hat prolific writer will contri-| too sad to be of any service to them; that our wars in China 
bute to Temple Bar.— A critical Biography of Shak-| and Japan are not likely to furnish good subjects for historical 
speare, by Samuel Neil, has been published in London. Itcon-| pictures; that “ideas” happen, unfortunately, to be, in Art, 
tains a concise synopsis of the known facts of Shakspeare’s| the principal things, aud that a country which will not fight 
life, arranged in strict chronological order; an accouut of| for its ideas, is not likely to have an worth printiog. I 
the Shakspeare forgeries ; a résumé of the arguments, pro and | have the honour to be sir, your faithful servant—J. Rcskxw. 
con, in the Collier controversy; and a “ Tabular View” of the 
dramatist’s works, with their dates, compiled from the best 
authorities. The sup tribunal of Madrid has just 
ven final judgment in a suit which had been in litigation 
0 ears, and which involved the succession to the 
inheritance of Pizarro, the invader and conqueror of Peru. 
It would be interesting to know the particulars of this suit. 
—Cheap telescopes of power are now advertised 
for sale in London. The y implements of science become 
more and more accessible.—- ‘Sorghum | is ex- 
tensively manufactured in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Their estimated production of this article last year 
exceeded ten millions of dollars—————“ The Woman in 
White” and “No Name” have lately been translated into 
German.————Cats are in great demand in New Zealand, 
“but for what purpose is not stated—————The conversation 


























War-Orricz, Nov. 6.—63rd Ft: t Thomas, 91st, to be Capt, 
v Bruce, whoex. 4th WI Boge W 8 Elderton to be Ens. Bvt- 
Col Hamilton, 78th, to D A G in Ceylon, v Maydwell, term exp. 
Brevet.—Consequent on death of Gen. Darling, Lt-Gen Pattle to be 
Gen; -Gen P Taylor to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Bates to be Maj-Gen; 
Bvt- ol C W Green to be Col. ving comp qual serv to be 
Cols: Lt-Cols Oakes, 12th Lancers, and Hume, 55th Ft. 


Navy. 


Srr A. MILNE AND THe U. 8. Navy.—Admiral Milne, Brit- 
ish Commander-in-Chief on the North American naval sta- 
tion, who lately left Halifax, was presented with an address 
by the merchants of Halifax before leaving. In his reply the 
Admiral paid a high tribute to the Naval Commanders and 
to the Naval Authorities and Government of the United 
States, for the uniform kindness and courtesy manifested to- 
wards himself and the officers under him in all their inter- 
course. He also stated that the Government of that country 


acted honourably and promptly, with regard to every commu! 
nication sent to kt by _ ” sad 


We copy from the New York papers the above most pleas 














SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


On the 9th inst., Mr. C. P. Villiers, M.P., addressed his con- 
stituents, and in the courseof his speech is stated to have 
expressed himself as follows. We wish that we had areport, 
in the first person, of remarks so judicious and timely. 

“He wished that nations would be somewhat more careful 
in the language they employed toward each other. It arose 
frequently from ignorance, quite unwarrantable, and censures | ant intimation; and we have to express our sincere regret 
were often —— pee a ae oak es that the fact was not recorded and welcomed in these columns, 
Southerners fe this country. The most bitter had | When we d the pr tion of the Address. The 
been cast upon the President for desiring to retain the Union, | simple truth is that we did not read a word of it—there is 
and against the Southerners for d to retain what they | usually so strong a family likeness in formal compliments of 
of a many people consists in great part of “said I” and | call their property. Yet he could not help remembering that | this sort. It is not, however, too late to give utterance to the 
* he”—“ said he” always having the worst of it——_——_| for the first ten yearsthat he was in Parliament one of the| _. th thant tho coniehie continents of Gir Alenunfer mar be 
Punch calls Paris “ the dramatic author’s play-ground.”-—— | prominent questions of the day was the repeal of the Union . y 
The thimble, used by women, was invented by the Dutch, in| with . Yet he never remembered one English mem- | duly jreciprocated, and that the friendly feeling between the 
1690..————The breath of self-eulogy soils the face of the | ber who was Adm 4 one that oor, — pan a two services may never be tried more severely than it has 

peaker, just as the censer is dimmed by the smoke of its own | means to mi t, or any minister who would not have| peen by th f the blockade. 
pa aman 9 hotel, named after the Prince of Wales, | been called a traitor who had thought of yielding it; and he y Gocenpiications of the . 
The iron-cased ship Prince Consort, 35, returned from Dub- 
lin Bay to a for examination and repairs. The pre- 


to be built, near the C Palace, at a cost of about £100,- | did not know to what length they would have gone to retain 

000. Alfred De Vigny’s posthumous works will short! 
cise cause of excessive leaking was not ascertained, at lat- 
est date.——The great gun question continues to fill columns 


. y | the Union, had the eminent man, who agitated thatSquestion 

be published, in Paris. t is reported that Sir Edward | so perseveringly, not died. Again, for some before he 

Bulwer Lytton is writing a piey for Mr. Fechter.——-——A | went into P ent, he remembered well kind of lan- 
blic meeting was to be held in London on the 1%th inst., the | guage that used to be held toward Lord Brougham and oth- | ynon columns of our home press. Something new and effec- 
Duke of Cambridge presiding, to consider the proposal of|ers who sought to emancipate the negroes that belonged to | tive is promised, as there is considerable uneasiness in regard 
a monument to Lord Clyde, A traveller | Englishmen, and he doubted if it was very different from that} to the —During the cruise of the Channel Fleet 
pmen. Fe a hctel in Wheeling. His trunk looked cheap, but | which the Southerners addressed to the Abolitionists now. the English and Seutth qonaah, theo vitinens on Gened tho 
was very heavy when carried up stairs. After several days|They, however, asjEnglishmen, would have been indignant if| Warrior were counted. They were 271,634. The greatest 
the traveller disappeared ; trunk was heavier than before; it| other nations had interfered with their internal disputes, and | number in one day was at Sunderland, viz., 14,273—At the 
could not be lifted. Landlord broke it open; found it empty, | not allowed them to settle those questions as it seemed best | close of the visit of the Nile to this port, a few of our British 
and nailed to the floor with two spikes driven through to them to do—and which, in fact, they did, to their own en-| residents subscribed a sum of money for the purpose of pre- 
bottom. We notice with great satisfaction a considera- | tire satisfaction. Why, then, should the Americans not be al- | senting the crew of Admiral Sir Alex. Milne’s barge with a 
ble fall in the wholesale price of coal. Twenty-four thousand | lowed to settle their affairs in the way they think right, with-| , present, in admiration of the unswerving loyalty dis- 
tons, from various mines, were sold at auction on Wednes- | out being so severely condemned by other people ?” played by the men under the trying temptations " which 
day, all at reductions from previous prices————— GS 5. RRA they mere placed by bn ye intercourse with the shore in at- 
It is stated that linens of a coarse kind are now manufactured MR. SEWARD ON THE FENCE. tendance on the A . The inducements to desert were 
immense. This pleasant little fact was known to us long 
0 but the contributors did not wish to make a parade of it. 
e now find it mentioned in Provincial papers.——A_flag- 


in Ireland, that are not only relatively but absolutely cheaper : 

poh ae The Seeneur that Mr. Disraeli is out of «in this country especial “Your opponents commit 
officer’s “ service pension” is placed at the disposal of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty by the death of Admiral Rich, on 


ly, 
Fi it is a habit not only entirely the fatal error of sup 
health is contradicted—_——————I is said that Blondin has siste Fi ? posing 
become % London wine merchant. Let us hope he will lose fon but ‘even essential to its ministration from the Govern. 
f his steadiness in dangerous places.— , les | stabil admin- d ond 
Matthe 7 ity, to regard the ment, and support the one . 
ews. has returned to London, after two years’ absence, discard the © the res. h. p. The bestowal of this will cause the advance 
ment of Capt. Fanshawe, Superintendent of Chatham Dock- 
Yard tothe fag-list. —Li Liddell, Sir Houston Stewart's flag- 
It. has received his commission as Commander, as a matter of 



































say the play-bills, “ at home and abroad,” and has appeared at —_ —_ y.. aa time as ee OS No 7 
Someese ae bah cocci ra New England the Government itself, and to sider this point for a moment. 
pan By ys; Stamp Act has been ‘ Mazzini | C82 Vass the proceedings of the It is only through the Admin- 











, without the thought of istration that the country can | Course.——The French frigate, Guerriére, bearing the flag of Ad- 
reported to be pp ener Bae be ug ano.———_——Mr. Sislo ty to the thas Mr. put forth the effort ry miral ee, has gone to Hampton Roads.-—The Russian 
Young says oe e war is a barge wept Seward's Deopateh tor Adams, r ite rescue.”—Mr. 's| Admiral 95-7" two vessels othiomynaduen, hanesl 
Saas a tay Ny |S 1,1. Sra ot daar, on, 1. | 
of patents, but never till lately of a “Patent Solicitor.” Fortress Monroe.—The flag-ship Nile, on sailing from Hali 
ee eee ieee pa eate. Obituary. fax, was accompanied by the Shannon, 35, and the Styz,7 _ 4 





80 & public coal com-| at Kensington, John Davi R.N.—At Kempsey, C. J. _ 
mittee buys coal at low rates and sells it to the ie at Griitha, Zag. former of Ms tain # Dragcons.—as Fry. M@APPOINTMENTS—.Lt.: Marsden to Hawke.—Surgeon: J. Logg, 
about cost prices. A good idea |! The inquiry | mouth, A dml. Pulling At Plymouth, C. Rus-| M.D., to Famar, 
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New Publications. 


AmateurSailor's Primer. Mr.T. Robinson Warren is its author ; | waterproof paste, to a hard and even plate before it is covered 
and it contains some very needful hints upon things nautical with the wax; in all other respects it is treated in the manner 


Tennyson's “In Memoriam” has immortalized the name of senray when sapacaton of hear ot maigntng rms |e, deeed Bef taking tho lero. dpont the plat 
Arthur Henry Hallam—his friend, the companion of his | as practised by well taught mariners—“ simple methods,” as the 


youth, devotedly loved in life, touchingly mourned in death. 
And surely that must have been indeed a most sweet and no- 
ble nature, which could so impress the mind and 


title page has it, “ for finding the Latitudeand Longitude.” For| “The advan of , 
P :—The obtaining a ect fac-simile of the artist’s work ; 
the correctness or convenience of this portion of the little book - , g 4 ; 
t ’ 
we cannot vouch; but it is otherwise so characterised by sheer jatnae nas soe 00 bo eavaeees, 60a tip eaetneds new te 


lead—plumbago—is applied with a soft brush. 
the process are stated by the inventor to 


use for copying on the wood pictures or objects; cheapness, 


heart of the greatest poet of modern times. Hallam was! good sense, that we have no hesitation in commending it to | and, saving of time. 


the son of the well-known historian. He was born 
in 1811 and died in 1833. The rest of his story may be 
told in one sentence. He was finely educated, and he won 


yachtmen at large. 





“As examples of M. Schulze’s process we introduce two en- 
gravings, as we must call them, taken from pictures by Ger- 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, have published Mental Hy-|man painters of repute. The subjects were selected by our- 


the respect and affection of all who knew him. Tennyson giene, by I. Ray, M.D. The subject of this valuable treatise —— Rte hemmed [ein pe torr rns 
and he were friends at college, in Cambridge University, where | 18 One of incalculable importance; and it has been treated h 


wards the electrotypes were in our hands ready for the prin- 


; with learning, scientific skill, and,common sense. The subject|ter, It will be apparent to all who have any knowledge of 
peng pine - ee onan domo a, of Mental Hygiene is considered in five aspects—as affected | the various methods of engraving, that these prints resemble 


but the prize was gained by the former. Hallam’s poem ap- by cerebral conditions, by physical influences, by mental con- 


tchings rather than woodcuts; and that such will always be 


e 
the result of the process is evident from the fact that the 
pears among his Remains in Prose and Verse, lately published ditions and influences, by the practices of the times, and by = 


only can be employed, the brush, for tints and washes, is use- 


by Ticknor and Fields. This book will be eagerly welcomed tendency to disease. Dr. Ray’s book should be read by all | less, for the ink cannot be weakened or strengthened as the 
by all lovers of “In Memoriam,” since they will naturally who work with the brain. It cannot but do great good. 


wish to know something of the man who inspired that noble 





elegy. But man is always greater than his works, and the li-| Broken Columns. A Novel 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Remains ot Hallam dica Good Society ; Or Contrasts of Character. A Novel. 
“ but Slatly indlonto what the wre Oe aire, Gey ..a..-.ecceccescssceaseceenesneess J. Bradburn, 
himself must have been. Still these poems and essays are un- 


Clara Hollinbrook, the Beauty of Fairfax. A Novel. : 





commonly meritorious in an artistic sense; and we do not| By Mrs. Sarah A. Wright 
therefore share in that disappointment which the book seems | 4PP!¢ton’s United States Postal Guide. October. 


to have given to many of our contemporaries. It is not in- History of the 
and 1863. B 
The Russian 


deed a great book ; but it is one that very clearly indicates a 
remarkable mind. Its dominant quality is intellect. The 
poems do not exhibit genius, Their warmth is only that of 
sentiment—never that of power. The prose is clear, concise, 
and musical in its flow as is a woodland brook. The subjects 


pure and beautiful in human life. Doubtless Hallam—as his 
friend has said of him— 
wore without abuse 
The grand old name of Gentleman. 


Sioux vs and Massacres of 186: 


Ha: 
ll, or the Adventures of Miss 
mentina Shoddy. By a New York Editor 


In this department several 
Their titles are—the “‘ West Po 
discussed had evidently been well studied. Altogether these ¥ Hill-side Polka Quickstep ;’”’ ‘‘I’ll Wait at the Gate for Thee ;’’ 
Remains indicate a nature in perfect accord with the ideal, Pa fe a oo = 
with hallowed associations of learning, and with whatever is | this city. 





Hine Arts. 


Mr. John Wolf's remarkably fine collection of pictures is 


“haar 2 ed pies M, Doolady. 


artist may require, and as is done by the draughtsman on 
wood. This may appear an objection to some, and to a cer- 
tain extent it is, inasmuch as there will always be a greater 


Lt Dh AAI. Sheldon and Co, |@mount of crudeness and formality in pen-and-ink drawing, 


and an absence of breadth and freedom of touch, than where 
the brush is employed, if only partially. On the other hand, 
if exception be taken to the style of these examples, it must be 
remembered that the inventor is not an artist by profession, 


and Co, | b¥t an architect ; and that a skilful artist may produce works 


lications are to be recorded. 
March ;” “The Evacuation ;” | ments. 


of a higher character, by this process, than those weintroduce 


and Brothers, | here, more for the purpose of exemplifying the process, which 
Carleton. 


seems peculiarly adapted to architecture, than as specimens of 
a hight order, though they are far from inferior productions. 
M. Schulze considers his invention, for which he has obtained 
a patent in his own country, England, and France, to be yet 
in its infancy, and trusts to carry it further in future experi- 


“ Besides the above specified branch of the patent taken out 


e;” “Sweet Evelina;” and the W. Billi 
The publisher is Mr. Horace Waters, of by him and his partner, Mr. F. W. Billing, are three others 


worthy of mention: the first, to make the original pen-draw- 
ing a photographic negative without the aid of the camera, 
from which prints may be taken as from other negatives; the 
second, “ dies and stamping purposes; the third, for etching 
on metal.” 


i What is said in reference to the two specimens is fair 
as now on exhibition, at the old Dusseldorf Gallery; and the : ? 

PR pos ve Sadie gp tae — public will hasten to make acquaintance with its treasures. a mp —— of ne — —— = 

boy of nine years, who could a the “ Meditative Fray- We shall endeavour, next week, to point out some of the a Fe Sere ee oe eee Sy oe SEN Spa ee 

ps Seo yooh as in this volume (they bear the date of 1820) choicest. This brilliant show is for the benefit of a most de- | “"ST@®V&, some years ago. 


gave such promise as no other English writer has given at the serving charitable Institution. The collection will, ere long, 
same age, not excepting Cowley or Pope; and if, in the case be seld at auction. 


of Hallam, that promise was not fulfilled, let us remember that 
he died at the age of twenty-two. 





WHO DISCOVERED PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The main facts here set forth have been already briefly no- 


An acceptable witness, that the art of line engraving onjticed among our minor items. Nevertheless, the detail that 
steel is not lost in the 'popular taste for Photography and | follows will be found full of interest. We extract it from a 


“ine a i h fi . Sch It i London paper. 
Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers have been republished here, Casemalihagnehy, coms ite ws Som oe — — no 


by the Harpers, in a neat volume, uniform with “ The English 


very charming proof of Mr. R. Hinshelwood’s treproduction—| It has hitherto been considered a curious coincidence that 


L in the abo d on the mod scale of 104 b the process of taking permanent photographic pictures was 
Humourists” and “The Four Georges.” The collection is RP Shen EEN, Sa on ee EE ee SE teres 


not, we believe, complete ; but, such as itis, it is delightful. 


ate {Mr. James M. Hart's oil-painting, Summer Woods. discovered simultaneously in England and France, by Mr. Fox 


Talbot and M. Daguerre—the former producing his pictures 


gS pe The engraver—to whom, by the way, our readers were indebt-| on paper, the latter on silvered metal plates. Their results 
These papers, as their name indicates, relate to “airy noth-| 14 ver) years ago for the Albion plate of “ Niagara”—has | were made public in 1849, and were respectively called Tal- 
ings,” which are treated by the writer in a discursive and cir- botypes and Daguerrotypes. Prior to this date, many scienti- 
locutory style. In reading them, one feels as if admitted |*¢Tein shown himself master of his burin. He has treated | ¢- Ten had diligently worked at the subject: The 
pies ns Abr ss sd : - ‘ his subject with such a happy combination of force and deli- rage Reser ee espe 
to Thackeray’s study, or as if enjoying the pleasure ‘of a chat 


had been invented at least three hundred years before ; and 


‘ : cacy, that each part challenges examination, while the gen-| the influence of light on the salts of silver was certainly known 
with him ea He ha ~ colloquial —— eral sentiment of a dreamy quiet is preserved. Mr. Hinshel- | as early as the sixteenth century. But those investigators who 
— nam “me on ee a em * se nye “» - od wood also shows himself free from that common fault of many recorded the results of their labours only chronicled a succes- 


sion of failures in their endeavours to render permanent the 


tire. This book, therefore, is full of its author’s mannerisms among his English brethren—the prevalence of one uniform | pictures obtained ; the latest conféssion of failure in this essen- 


.—O hole, thi ty does the highest credit 
—mannerisms that are especially fascinating to Thackeray’s enya ND Seen, See Oey Bd Ke 


tial part of the process being that made by Sir Humphrey 


in this branch of artistic develo t. | Davy in 1802. 
peculiar audience. But its strongest claim to sympathetic ad- fe REE RES Sey See os 


miration is its humanity, its profound reverence for the Beau- 


At the meeting of the London Photographic Society, on 


Notwithstanding the few words above, that reflect some- | Tuesday last, a large pas of photographers assembled 
tiful—which includes the Good—its pervasive spirit of manli-| what upon our British Engravers, we must take the oppor- | ' #scertain what foun 


ation there might be for rumours which 


h. f - ; - 
ness. We sometimes read in print statements about Thacke- | tunity of observing that the November number of the London psa tat th mao por oy pry bee Henge aed 
ray’s cynicism; and we can but pity the poor, weak-minded | Art-Journal (Virtue and Co.) is a particularly good one in the 


century, and the very existence of which up to the present 


creatures who draw such an inference from books which are | way of illustration. Turner, inexhaustible Turner, figures ——— afford sufficient evidence of their durability. The 
in fact beautiful with religious devotion to Truth and Right, | again very finely in a sea-shore composition, with a thunder. | WB0le history of the curious circumstances connected with the 


tenderness for the weak, high ideals of character and life,| ous sky and adventurous Fishing Boats, We name this peri- 
chivalrous sentiment for woman, and utter scorn of all shams. | odical however mainly for the purpose of introducing an 


And these “ Roundabout Papers,” though less elaborate than 


discovery of these pictures was related by Mr. Smith, Curator 
of the Museum of Patents at South Kensington, to whom be- 
longs the credit of rescuing from impending destruction the 


extract, that discourses upon a very interesting theme—no | 24merous specimens exhibited. With most praiseworthy in- 


his previous works, are beautiful with the same noble spirit. | Jess a one than “ A Substitute for Wood-Engraving.” After a dustry he collected every scrap of evidence, direct and corro- 


They exhibit too, the scholarship of the writer, and his warm 
sympathy with Literature and with the men of an earlier age, 


few introductory remarks the Journal says : 
“Perhaps there has been no other department of Art in| by whom, they were taken. The story of the finding of them 


borative, in order to determine the means by which the exhi- 
bited pictures were produced, the time when, and the person 


in its ice. We doubt not the book | which so many efforts have been made to find a substitute for | may be briefly told, but nothing has yet been discovered as to 
pe os eS peer ane a liabie ho aioe as actual labour as wood-engraving ; hitherto, however, all have | how they were done. For purposes connected with his de- 


by those who comprehend the remarkable man behind it. 


failed, and the engravers are s 
field; nor are we by any means sure that what we now lay 


P 
left in quiet possession of the eee Mr. Smith had to visit the old house at Soho, near 


ingham, where the renowned engineering manutactory 


ne i ltimately, of dis- | of Watt and Boulto igi li . Th 
M D. Appleton and Co. republish Mr. Charles Merivale’s — our readers will be the means, even ultimately, of dis. att and Boulton was originally established e works 


author proposes “ to trace the expansion of the Roman peo- gi 


ple, together with the development of the ideas of unity and 


the era of Constantine.” He commences his narrative with 


the year of the city 693, corresponding with the year 61 B. C., | that the 
and, in this volume, he progresses to the year 792. The most} of glass or any other hard and smoo 


blicity in our power. 
— process of —— bloc 
i rinting, intended to do away with wood-engravin 
monarchy among them, from the last days of the Republic to | Pt! Mr Schulze is a Gatunen seakines. Sachdians ta 
but now staying in London fora short time. He informs us 
material on which the drawing is to be made may be | set down in the meagre records of the transactions of the Lunar 
surface. The draw- | Society. 


them from the position they have so long and so hon- | were about to be removed, and a clearing out of the house was 
History of the Romans under the Hmpre. The first volume} ourably held in the domain of Art. But it is our business to 


is out already. This book has won earnest praise from critics | inquire into beg wy eg — pA vo way ot —_ 
; which bears on the face of it a probability of success, while 
in England, where it has passed through four editions. Its is a duty to any one who comes to bane mae out a case to | held their meetings on the night of every full moon; and the 
[sey age we | dismantling of the library disclosed traces which led the ini- 

s for type- 


being effected. It may be mentioned, en passant, that it was 


y here the famous body called the Lunar Society, which in 
t 


cluded among its members the chief scientific men of the day, 


tiated to believe that these meetings had something of the na- 
ture of Freemason Lodges. It certainly seems reasonable to 


Kew York, | conjecture that many matters, scientific and otherwise, were 
di d at th 





e tings of such eminent men, other than are 


.|ing is produced with a pen, and ink composed of pure gum|_ Matthew Boulton resided at Soho until his death, in 1809. 
my rary tap ectitye, 7 * dy arena lige enable dissolved in water, with the addition of sufficient 


His library and its contents appear to have remained undis- 


to prevent it cracking when dry; lamp-black, or any other | turbed for half a century, when, in the course of clearing out, 
valuable knowledge, skilfully condensed, and expressed in a| colour, is mixed with the gum solution to render the work 


and whilst removing a vast collection of documents, there 


peculiarly strong and graceful style. Whoever, at this late| visible. When the drawing is completed, it is covered with a | were found a number of crumpled and folded sheets of paper 


day, undertakes to tell us about the ancients, should make as | °O** of bees-wax, asphaltum, resin, and linseed oil. The 


with pictures on them of a most puzzling kind—so much so 


i ing di ds on the kind of work adopted | as to attract the attention of Mr. Smith, he not being eith 
short a story of the as is compatible with the f to thickness of the covering depends on the kind of w p' n r. Smith, he not being either an 





+. a 
commend it, therefore, whether to readers, who wish to re- 


poured upon it, which will remove the waxy substance above | An: 
the lines of the drawing, but will leave that detween the lines 


by the artist; if the lines of the drawing are very close to- | artist or aes and, moreover, being fully occupied at 
be stated and the lessons to be enforced. Mr. Merivale’s His-| gether, a thin coat will suffice. After this ground has been | the time with 
tory satisfies this condition, at least: and beside being brief | applied, the 


it is trustworthy, picturesque, and el t. We 4:.1).,| about ten or 


far different business. On smoothing out these 


lass has to be submerged in water for | pictures, they were found to consist of copies, on large sheets 
fteen minutes; then a strong stream of water is Angellon Kat foolscap paper, of certain well-known designs by 


ann—the porous water-marked paper being 
ly coated with some varnish-like substance, on the surface 


fresh their knowledge of an old subject, or to those, who are| undisturbed. In most cases the grounding will be sufficiently | of which the picture had been produced. All the sheets found 


“ higl to ensure a good electrotype for prin 
new to unk e acquaintance with a nation “immortal, though deiratle sieht & sequivel +d ee, as 
ay. readily ro e iy by applying 

'Mr. Carleton ought to lock up, until about the 15th of May | DOW Employes oy troy 3 a Ee aandiee on 
next, and then bring out, a sprightly and useful libretto that the bees. . . aL: e 


)pe has just published, under the ttle, The Yachiman's and Khas’ 








; but where con-|in the library, as well as others subsequently discovered, pre- 
epert, this can | sented the same characters—a glossy surface with minute var- 
o the method 





nish-like cracks, the drawing of the aoees most elaborately 


ists, or by adding asphaltum with | finished, the lights and shades so fully rendered as to give 


much the effect of a mezzotint, and an invariable reversal of 





the latter must first be rendered water-proof; and arter | the position of the fi so that all the Nymphs and Cupids 
undergone this process, it should be attached, with a| (Kauffmann’s pet subjects) appeared to be Tuese 


left-handed. 
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paper pictures were sent to London, and submitted to the best 
tho myctary shout teem begun, for they were poosounsnd te 

m it them » for were to 
have eee te a by some ‘peneten entindly different from 
anything previously seen, and certainly not to have been done 
by hand. This led to immediate search being made for any 
more of the pictures that might exist, and also to inquiries, 
omene the oldest inhabitants, for any one who had lived at 
Soho in the time of Boulton, and could supply any informa- 
tion about them. 

In a broker’s shop were found several more of the pictures, 
which had been bought from the house at Soho as waste pa- 
per. One of these represented a large figure picture by West, 
and was on two sheets of paper, each about two feet by 
eighteen inches, intricately cut at the joining-place so that the 
line of union might fall at the edge of a shadow, and not be 
perceived when the two halves were put together to form the 
complete picture. Further research at Soho also led to the 
discovery of a couple of silvered-metal plates, each about the 
size of a sheet of note-paper, precisely resembling in appear- 
ance those by Daguerre in the early days of photography. 
On each of these plates was a faint image of the house at 
Soho, so unmistakeably taken from nature, and so evidently 
produced by the aid of light, that all experts of any authority 
at once pronounced them to be photographed pictures taken 
directly by means of a camera. Attached to these plates was 
& memorandum stating that they were sun-pictures represent- 
ing the house prior to certain alterations made in 1791. Fol- 
lowing out their search as to the means by which these 
pi were produced, the investigators learnt that there had 
once been found a camera in Boulton’s library, answering in 
description to the kind of instrument required for plates of this 
size. Unfortunately this had been given away, and great was 
the hunt to find some traces of its subsequent career. But the 
discovery of the recipient of the treasure did not much help 
matters, as he had subsequently lost it during a removal. So 
the search is still going on, and there are sanguine expecta- 
tions that it may yet be found—possibly converted into a salt- 
box by some thrifty housewife. Not very long ago there was 
living an old man who had for many years been employed at 
Soho, and who related how the wise men used to come there 
at each full moon, and used to sit very late at night, and that 
he remembered Mr. Boulton and some of them once took a 
picture of the house, and had to go into a dark place during 
the process. 

So far the evidence as to the metal plates, which, if sub- 
stantiated, will go far to prove that the discoveries of Niepcé 
and Daguerre were anticipated by Boulton. It may possibly 
prove more ; for the resemblance between these plates and the 
productions of Daguerre is really marvellous if only acci- 
dental, and if no link be found to connect the two processes. 
But the further evidence already obtained as to the pictures 
on paper discovered at Sobo presents quite a tangle of curious 
circumstances. From invoices and other office papers, all 
bearing date about the end of last century, it is evident that 
these pictures, however produced, were actually sold at Soho 
in large quantities, and at low prices. The demand for them 
‘was great, and considerable pains appear to have been taken 
to prevent the method of their production becoming generally 
known. So there must exist a large number of them at the 
present time, scattered through various collections and port- 
folios. The glazy surface, the porous, rough, water-marked, 
foolscap paper, bearing Whatman’s impress and the reversed 
figures, will distinguish them; for their appearance on cur- 
sory examination very much resembles that of the common 
coloured mezzotints which our ee so much affected. 

It appears that Sir William Beatty painted Boulton’s por- 
trait about 1794, the picture being subsequently exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. He was horrified on being shown & 
number of paper pictures similar to those recently discovered ; 
and he got up a petition, signed by a number of artists, and 
presented either to or through the Lunar Society, entreating 
that the manufacture of these pictures might be stayed, as it 
would inevitably ruin the picture trade. A sort of foreman 
of Boulton’s, named Edginton, appears to have superintended 
the production of these pictures, if he did not actually discover 
the process by which the transfer to paper was done. Several 
of his letters are extant referring to the subsequent colouring 
which some of the pictures underwent; none of them, how- 
ever, afford any clue as to the original method of their produc- 
tion. But a little later, and after the alarm was taken by the 
artists, we find a talk of granting Edginton a Government 

nsion. This fell through because of a curious autograph 

etter of Matthew Boulton’s which has been fortunately found. 

In this letter, officially addressed to the Minister, he claims for 
himself the discovery of the process on account of which Ed- 
ginton’s annuity had been contemplated; he intimates his 
knowledge that the grant was only intended to ensure the 
discontinuance of the process, suggests that he could arrange 
this in a much more certain way, and concludes his letter 
with a stroug hint that he is open to be dealt with. Whatever 
ensued as the result of this letter, it seems very clear that the 
production of the pictures was thenceforward discontinued. 

Here the evidence comes to an end so far as 8 these 
curious paper pictures, and the silvered plates which the high 

est authorities refer to about the year 1791. In this same year, 
Thomas Wedgwood, son of the famous potter, was certainly 
at work on photography, as is shown by his bills and orders 
for apparatus and chemicals. At the meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society there was exhibited, side by side with the 
above-mentioned metal plates, a ape a of a neatly-laid 
breakfast table, taken upon paper by Wedgwood, and the in- 
formation about it tended to the conclusion that it also was 
done in the year 1791. i 
Thus far we have written the history of this curious dis- 
covery in accordance with the evidence laid before the Photo- 
phic Society ; but still there are many links wanting before 
it can be taken as proved that the pictures found at Soho were 
produced by photography. If it shall be shown that they 
were so produced, then it will also be established that at that 
time photographic feats were done which we cannot now-a- 
days accomplish. For it has been proved by chemical analysis 
that these pictures do not contain a trace of silver, and must 
therefore, if of photographic origin, have been produced by 
some process that has been lost to us. That an art promising 
such great results should have been suffered tu die out, is in 
itself curious in these days of diffusion of knowledge; but still 
more remarkable is the double coincidence existing between 





the independently produced metal and paper p hs of 
Boulton and Wedgwood in 1791, and of Daguerre and Fox 
Talbot in 1839. 


———__.>—__—_ 
MR. FECHTER’S STAGE EXPERIENCES. 


In our columns of last week there appeared a long and cu- 
rious account of Mr. Fechter’s subtle contrivances for aiding 
illusions on the stage. The Hzaminer of the 7th ult. thus re- 
views them when brought into action. 

* * Starting from the points of fact that have been set forth 

- 


in these first sketches of what the playhouses are now about, 
we shall go on to show the direction in which it seems to us 
that a sate p can be made towards the recovery of its 
own national character to a stage for which the best plays in 
the world have been written, and which has yiel and is 
again capable of yielding, a higher and truer school of actors 
than the French. As to the plays, though there were no 
Shakespeare, our drama would be to the French as a diamond 
mine to a shop full of articles de Paris, with but one true jewel 
in it, Moligre. Why do we wear French paste, and always 
keep our jewels, except the one familiar Koh-i-noor, fast un- 
der lock and key? Let us goon glorifying in Shakespeare, 
but let us begin also to glory in some of those other men 
whose names Mr. Fechter has stuck on his ceiling, while he 
mocks at them from his stage with French romantic melo- 
dramas, plays without words. 

And let it not be supposed that we object to a play because 
it is romantic, and abounds in stirring incidents, of which a 
good deal is improbable and some impossible. It is the 
romance of the story, with scenery to back it, that makes 
the success of a play like the Duke's Motto of last season, or the 
inferior and more London-Journalish Bel Demonio produced 
last Saturday at the Lyceum. But why not give us good words 
too? There are not two sentences worth hearing in Bel De- 
monio ; there is not a flash of wit, not a thought that does not 
belong, like the incidents, to the most threadbare stock of in- 
tellectual properties for the romantic drama. The piece itself 
reproduces, with variations, that which had been already 
worked up, adapted and draughted into a play for London, 
called Sextus V.,by Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Bri here 
is an escape of a hunted couple in monk’s garments through 
the ranks of their pursuers, who bonnet to them respectfully, 
as we have seen done, only it was to more than a couple, in 
the Crown Diamonds, Mr. Fechter tumbles wounded down a 
rock into a torrent, because since the successful header in the 
Colleen Bawn, melodrama has bidden for fayour with the in- 
troduction of gymnastics. Indeed, in Bel Demonio, as Mr. 
Brougham takes a header after Mr. Fechter, there is double 
fare for the gods of this particular sort of dainty. 

The defect of a play like Bel Demonio is not that it contains 

this kind of stuff, but that it consists of it wholly. It is all 
sauce and no fish; all action, bounce, conventional stage 
chivalry, agony of the boards, pop, enter-at-the-nick-of-time, 
tableau and flummery, without a morsel of substantial thought 
or satisfying literature under it. The mind of it may be in 
the last act, which we did not hear. At the end of the third, 
fourth, seventh, ninth act, or whatever it was (for it seems to 
be a result of Mr. Fecbter’s new manner of setting side-scenes 
so that they cannot be shifted easily during the flow of the 
story, that upon almost every scene the curtain falls for a long 
pause, making an act of it), at the end, then, of we do not 
know what act we'saw Mr. Fechter, sword in hand and hero- 
ine on his shoulder, bringing the curtain down to vociferous 
applause, with the heroic exclamation,“I will cut a way— 
through feefty ma-en,—with mai wai-ef—upon mai ah-um.” 
And no doubt he did cut away, while we were acting on his 
hint, and getting through, at an ¥ rate, sO many men as were 
between us and the door-way. Yet we are trained to sit and 
hear poor wit, and could, probably, have heard Bel Demonio 
to the end if the action had but proceeded without frequent 
stoppages for silent worship of the scene-shifter. 
If there is nothing in a play but action and scenery, let us, 
at least, have them on good terms together. At every descent 
of the curtain, and long pause for a mere change of scene in 
the course of an act, the play may be said to have entangled 
its legs.among the scenes, to be tripped up, and to have come 
down upon its nose. 

If Mr. Fechter cannot work his new bent and hinged side- 
scenes that enclose the stage, so that the scenes may change 
as the story runs, without visible effort and delay, the altera- 
tion he has made in this respect is no improvement. But al- 
lowance has to be made for a first night, and it may be that 
this difficulty has been already surmounted. One unquestion- 
able improvement has certainly been made on the Lyceum 
stage in the mys oppo of the footlights. They are now 
sunk out of sight of the audience, and the stage is so bevelled 
down to them, that their light is cut off from the boards of 
the stage and the actor’s feet, and strikes rather upon their 
hands and faces. 

Mr. Fechter is a really clever actor, who may do our stage 
some service yet. We believe, too, that he has some worthy 
plans for the future of his theatre. Perhaps he ins with a 
little too much distrust of the English public. so he is 
wrong, as Drury Lane is showing him. 


enniccnmntiiicemmaste 
THE BAR AND THE BEARD IN ENGLAND. 


We believe we are committing no flagrant breach of con- 
fidence when we mention that the present season brings with 
it a cause of much anxiety, not to say anguish, of mind to 
more than one member of the Inns of Court. During the 
Long Vacation, which has just closed, they have been wan- 
dering to and fro about the earth, among fjelds and fiords, 
peaks and passes, moors and mountains, and have come home 
again not only with faces tanned, and constitutions invigor- 
ated, but with a“ knightly growth” about their manly lips. 
For a month or two they have enjoyed the sweet experience 
of total abstinence from the rasping of the razor. Perhaps 
they have learned to think that the result is rather becoming 
than otherwise, and have flattered themselves with the reflec- 
tion that now they need not dread lest the eyes of any adored 
Angelica should draw a disparaging comparison between their 
bare faces aud the full, crisp moustache of young de Boots, 
the Guardsman, or the flowing beard of Harde Cashe, the 
banker, which a Sheik might envy, and which as he walks 
along, “streams like a meteor to the troubled air.” Alas, this 

‘action was destined to be of but short duration. Before 
the fatal 2nd of November, the cherished crop had to fall a 
sacrifice to an old-fashioned professional prejudice. It is sup- 
posed that the etiquette of the Bar proscribes the conjunction 
of a moustache and al wig. There is, however, no 
absolute law to that effect. 

In olden times, indeed, when the benchers presumed to dic- 
tate to the students what they should wear, as well as what 
books they should read, there were edicts against beards as 
well as against slashed hose and “great bryches, after the 
Dutch, Spanish, or Alman fashion.” In Henry VIIL’s day it 
was a rule in Lincoln’s-inn that “no fellow of the house being 
in commons or at his repast should wear a beard ;” which re- 
minds one of the famoug prohibition at the Bank of England 
of moustaches “ durin, eines hours.” aa transgressor was 
subjected to a fine, and, if obdurate, to expulsion from the hall. 
Under Queen Elizabeth it was ordered that “no fellow should 
wear any beard above a fortnight’s growth,” under penalty of 
forfeiting 3s. 4d. for the first offence, and 6s. 8d. for the se- 
cond, while the third entailed banishment from the House. 
This punishment was certainly severe enough, and one would 





h pected to find it an effectual deterrent; yet it proved 
of » ya avail than Canute’s memorable interdict to the ris- 


ing sea. Fashion Cares over all the terrors of the 
Bench. The students with each other in the enormity of 
their beards ; and at last the authorities, finding it impossible 
to check the growth of the impropriety, wisely made a virtue 
of necessity, and cancelled the idle and obnoxious law. Simi- 
lar injunctions seem to have been issued at the other Inns, and 
to have met with a similar fate. At present there is, as far as 
we know, no written law on this grave subject. Custom, of 
course, prescribes the white wig and shaven face’; but if we 
trace the fashion back, we shall find that it was adopted mere- 
ly because it happened to prevail in general society. When 
beards were general, lawyers wore them too. Bacon had one, 
as well as Shakespeare ; and we all know how Lord Chancel- 
lor Hatton’s 
“ Bushy beard and shoe-etrings green, 
His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 
Moved the stout heart of Britain’s queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 

When beards went out and wigs came in, the Bar followed 
the general usage. In the revolutionary days, when people 
took to displaying their hair au naturel, the three learned pro- 
fessions, the Church, Law, and Physic, adhered to the cauli- 
flower wig. It is not long since the archbishops used to 
wear wigs as long and imposing as the Lord Chancellor's; 
and the late Dr. Sumner always wore a small one, much like 
that of a Belgrave-coachman on a levée day. Both the clergy 
and the doctors have, however, now entirely given up this ar- 
ticle ot apparel. The lawyers and aristocratic Jehus are alone 
conservative in this respect. ‘ 

It would perhaps be deemed like laying profane hands on a 
pillar of the constitution, or one of the bulwarks of the empire, 
if we hinted that the wig is a foolish superfluity. .There is 
scarcely a man at the Bar, over middle age, who does not suf- 
fer from baldness on account of it. In the House of Com- 
mons you can generally pick out the lawyers by their bald 
pates. An emic cap, which was once a regular part of the 
forensic uniform, would be much more becoming and conven- 
ient than the ridiculous horse-hair wig. However that may 
be, we putin a plea for beards for barristers. It may be doubt- 
ed whether the old philosopher was right who hoped great 
things of any young gentleman who was “curious in fine 
moustachios,” the plation of them would give 
rise to “ masculine and courageous notions.” There was some 
meaning, however, in the reason which a worthy divine of 
Elizabeth’s time gave for cultivating one of the longest and 
largest beards in the kingdom, “ that no act of his lile might 
be unworthy of the gravity of his appearance.” Only think 
of the dignified solemnity of a Bench of Aarons, and a Bar 
which followed the example at a respectful distance! If the 
wig end the beard won't do together, than tant pis pour la per- 
ruque. 

As itis, beards have found admission to various depart- 
ments of the Bar-—to the Parliamentary Committee-rooms, 
for instance, and one or two of the regular courts. It is only 
a few legal martinets on the Bench who frown on them, and 
who throw out sarcastic hints that they cannot see who is 
addressing them when he is concealed behind a growth of 
hair. Hence the attorneys, who have themselves, by the 
way, very generally adopted the beard movement, are afraid 
of irritating the judicial susceptibilities by employing a spokes- 
man who does not respect the traditional proprieties. If a 
number of men in good practice could only unite together on 
this point they might soon establish the rule that a barrister 
has a right to follow the usages of the society among which he 
moves, and to enjoy the comfort of a beard if he pleases. Sich 
an agreement, indeed, is not unfrequently made about this sea- 
son; but when term day arrives there is seldom one of the 
conspirators who does not show a little gay in his moustache, 
which gradually widens as the briefs come in. Just now we 
hear of a dozen resolute men who have made a vow not to 
give way in this respect; but whether they will keep it with 
an equal mind remains to be seen. The only safe and legiti- 
mate law on such amatter should be the old one promulgated 
by the Middle Temple, that “ every man may go as him list- 
eth, so that his appurel pretend no lightness or wantonness in 
the wearer; for even as his apparel doth shew him to be, even 
so shall he be esteemed.” — London paper. 








Lorp Ciype’s Wiiut.—The will of Field Marshal Lord 
Clyde—signed at Chatham, mind, where his lordship died— 
is written, “strange to say, on a sheet of paper bearing the 
Atheneum Club mark.”. The inference is obvious. A man 
cannot get Atheneum paper except at the Atheneum. Such 

aper is not sold at Chatham, where the last codicil to his 
ordship’s will is dated. And so the painful belief is forced 
upon us, that a peer, a field marshal, wealthy, respected, illus- 
trious, could pocket paper at his club, and carry it away with 
him to the country. One fancies the hall porter conscious of 
the old lord’s iniquity, and holding down his head as the mar- 
shal passes the door. What is that roll which his lordship 
carries? Is it his marshal’s baton gloriously won? No; it is 
a roll of foolscap conveyed from the club, What has he on 
his breast, under his greatcoat? Is it his Star of India? No; 
it is a bundle of envelopes, bearing the head of Minerva, some 
sealing wax, and ahalf score of pens. Let usimagine how in 
the hall of one or other of these clubs this strange anecdote 
will be discussed. “Notorious screw,” says Sneer. “The 
poor fellow’s avarice has long been known.” “Suppose he 
wishes to imitate the Duke of Marlborough,” says Simper. 
“ Habit of looting contracted in India, you know, ain’t so easy 
to get over, you know,” says Snigger. “ When officers dined 
with him in India,” remarks Solemn, “it was notorious that 
the spoons were all of a different pattern.” “ Perhaps it isn’t 
true. Suppose he wrote his paper at the club?” interposes 
Jones. “ Well, well, we have all our weaknesses,” sighs Rob- 
inson. “Seen that article, Thompson, in the Odserver, about 
Lord —— and the club paper? You'll find it up stairs. In 
the third column of the fifth page, towards the bottom of the 

e. I suppose he was so poor he couldn't afford two buy a 
quire of paper. Hadn’t fourpence in the world. Oh, no!” 
* * And now, if you please, we will tell the real story which 
has furnished this scandal to a newspaper,—this tattle to club 

ossips and loungers. The Field Marshal, wisbing to make a 
farther provision for a friend, informed his lawyer what he 
desired to do. The lawyer, a member of the Atheneum Club 
there wrote the draft of such a codicil as he would advise, an 
sent the paper by the post to Lord Clyde,at Chatham. Lord 
Clyde, finding the paper perfectly satisfactory, signed it and 
sent it back; and hence we have the story of “ the codicil 
bearing the signature of Clyde, F. M., and written, strange to 
say, upon paper g the Athenwum Club mark.”—Corn- 
hilt Magazine. pie 

Russia iN THE BLack SEa.—The proceedings of Russia in 
ber Black Sea ports and dockyurds have lately attracted a 
good deal of attention, and few persons will be found to doubt 
that the naval constructions und armaments already made and 
still making constitute a transgression of the stipulations ¢ 





the Paris treaty of 1856. We hear also of fortifications in 
travention of that treaty, and of a note them 
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cently addressed by the Porte to the contracting Powers, but 
the building of war vessels appears the most important 
measure, and the one that excites most comment. In fact 
Russia scarcely seems to conceal or deny it, but declares it to 
be merely a defensive step, rendered necessary by the assist- 
ance given from without to the increasing insurrection in Cir- 
cassia. A letter in the Berlin Reviéw, dated St. Petersburg, the 
24th of October, adds another motive. “It is quite true,” says 
the writer, “that our Government is having iron-clad vessels 
built in the Black Sea, and nothing is more natural than our 
wish to see ourselves liberated from the galling fetters of the 
Paris treaty. The Porte is not to be blamed if she be uneasy 
about it, but that will help her nothing.” From another quar- 
ter we hear that Russia has actually got 12 war steamers em- 
a ne in the blockade of the Circassian coast, although the 

usso-Turkish convention annexed to the treaty of 1856, and 
having, according to Art. 14 of that treaty, the same force and 
value as if it were an integral part of the same, says that the 
high contracting parties mutually bind themselves to have in 
the Black Sea no other vessels of war than six steamers of a 
maximum of 800 tons, and four light vessels (steam or sailing) 
not exceeding 200 tons each. Nobody believes that these 
oo have been observed by Russis.—Letter from Berlin, 

ov. 





PALL-MALL AND ITs Gossrps.—Around us are magnificent 
halls and palaces frequented by such a multitude of men as 
not even the Roman Forum assembled together. Yonder are 
the Martium and the Palladium. Next to the Palladiu.n is 
the elegant Viatorium, which Barry gracefully stole from 
Rome. By its side is the massive Reformatorium: and the— 
the Ultratorium rears its granite columns beyond. Extendin 
down the street palace after palace rises magnificent, an 
under their lofty roofs warriors and lawyers, merchants and 
nobles, scholars and seamen, the wealthy, the poor, the busy, 
the idle assemble. Into the halls built down this little street 
and its neighbourhood the principal men of London come to 
hear and impart the news; and the affairs of the state or of 
private individuals, the quarrels of empires or of authors, the 
movements of the court or the splendid vagaries of fashion, 
the intrigues of statesmen or of persons of another sex yet more 
wily, the last news of battles in the great occidental conti- 
nents, nay, the latest betting for the horse races, or the advent 
of a dancer at the theatre, all that men do is discussed in these 
Pall-mall agore, where we of London daily assemble. Now, 
among 80 many talkers, consider how many false reports must 
fly about ; in such multitudes imagine how many disappointed 
men there must be; how many chatterboxes; how many 
feeble and credulous (whereof I mark some specimens in my 
congregation); how many mean, rancorous, prone to believe 
ill of their betters, eager to find fault.—Cornhill Magazine.— 
The Londoner will not need to be told that the Clubs above- 
named are, respectively, the Army and Navy, the Atheneum, 
the Travellers, the Reform, and the Conservative. 





THEATRE Roya, Wrxpsor CasTLE.—The Queen’s loving 
= will rejoice to hear that Her Majesty intends to es- 
tablish a theatre at Windsor Castle; a house which will be 
pre-eminently a Theatre Royal, entitled to be called Her Ma- 
jesty’s Own Theatre. 

here is something that raises she spirits of the nation in 
the effort made by the Queen to sustain her own. It is plain 
that Her Majesty has resolutely determined, from a sense of 
duty, to resort to amusement as an alleviation of grief that 
may be incurable, though due consideration might change it 
into hope, capable even of rising into joy. For such a grief, 
the theatre affords one of the most effectual of earthly reme- 
dies. The suggestion, naturally raised by dramatized human 
life, that “ all the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players,” tends to elevate the beholder above all the 
world. When the curtain has fallen on a noble tragedy, and 
whilst the grand words of Shakespeare are still ringing in the 
ears, the mind looks above and beyond mortal ills; and the 
spectacle of a well-acted part must hint a particular con- 
sclation for a sorrow such as the Queen's. 

It was a happy and a queenly thought to instal the Drama 
at Windsor Castle; the thought of a mind friendly to enno- 
bling art. The question, by what Intelligence may this 
thought have been inspired, is one which, well weighed, may 
also afford some comfort to the Royal Widow. 

May the successor of Elizabeth be rewarded for her patron- 
age of the English Stage with a Victorian Drama, and live to 
be the Sovereign of, if possible, another Shakespeare.— Punch. 

Roaps anp Civimization.—From the Roman times, and 
much farther than that back, the roadmaker has been the 
great agent of civilization, and the means of national prosper- 
ity. As with the old roads so it is with the iron rails, and a 
remarkable instance of this is shown in the fifteenth report of 
the Scinde Railway Company, which has been recently pub- 
lished. It says that four or five yearsugo not more than 2,000 
camels came down yearly from the border counties of Central 
Asia, bringing to Kurrachee dried fruits, dyes, and other pro- 
ducts of the hills, During the year ending June 30, 1862, 
4,000 camels brought, besides dried fruits and other smaller 
articles, a considerable quantity of wool; and during nine 
months ending June 30, 1863, 7,000 camels have come down, 
bringing only about 4,000 packages of smaller articles, but 
10,000 bales of wool. This wool was sold for £135,000, of 
which about £90,000 was taken back in English piece goods, 
and the remainder in cash. This is the first year the hill-men 
have taken back money, and they are now fully aware of the 
value of their produce. It is expected that next year 10,000 
camels will arrive with their wool. 


Cepunt Arma Toca:,.—It was poor John Scott, we think, 
the editor of the Champion, who, in a vook once read with 
avidity but now forgotten, called * Paris Revisited,” described 
the pulling down of Napoleon’s statue from the summit of 
the triumphal column in the Place Vendéme during the first 
occupation of Paris by the allies in 1814. Scott and Helen 
Maria Williams, that other noted anti-Bonapartist, concur in 
stating that the degradation of the hero’s statue, as it was 
hauled down to the pavement with a rope about its neck, was 

reeted with shouts of applause by the fickle and ungrateful 
Parisian populace. The high Tory sympathies of these au- 
thors must, however, have misled them. A mob of Bourbon 
partisans and policeagents (who belong to any party that 
pays) might have cheered the act of profanation; but the 
real people of Paris bitterly regretted it, and for years after- 
wards chafed at the sorry substitution of a white flag, with 
the Bourbon fluer de lis, for the colossal bronze cast in the 
likeness of Napoleon the Great. 

Au effigy of the victor of Austerlitz was, as all the world 
knows, replaced by King Louis Philippe, who made a hun- 
dred similarly graceful concessions to French national feelings, 
for which he received very scant gratitude. It was not, 
however, the same statue. The first one was in antique garb, 
after the approved classical pattern of the First Empire. The 
Government of July elected to treat Napoleon more in the 


spirit inculcated by Béranger and Emile Desaugiers. They 
resolved to surmount the famous column with an image of 
“le petit caporal” in his well-remembered “ petit chapeau” 
and “ redingote grise,” and accordingly he made his appear- 
ance in the well-remembered cocked. hat, great coat, and 
jack-boots. In this semblance the statue of Napoleon I. 
has been familiar to the star-gazing Parisans for thirty years. 

The Emperor Napoleon IIL. however, “faithful to the tra- 
ditions and reminiscences” of his uncle’s career, has deter- 
mined upon reverting to the original design. The cocked- 
hat-and-great-coat statue is in process of removal—with all 
reverence and honour, be it understood—and the summit of 
the pillar is to be once more occupied by a colossus clad in 
the classico-heroic garb. A winged Victory which the original 
figure held in its hand has been, curiously enough, preserved, 
and now forms one of the accessories of the new statue. As 
for Napoleon en petit caporal, he is not to be melted down, 
but will be transferred to a handsome pedestal at the Rond 
Point de Courbevoie, close to the Avenue de Neuilly, and 
adjoining the spot on the river-bank where the corpse of the 
first Emperor, on its return from St. Helena, was disembarked 
in 1840. We doubt it the Parisans will be very much gratified 
Wy the change. They had grown as fully accustomed to 
Napoleon’s cocked hat in the Place Vendéme as we have to 
George IIL’s pigtail in Cockspur-street. The modern military 
costume of the Emperor was said to be dissonant with the 
classical design of the column itself; but we might be allowed 
to point out that on the pedestal thereof there are some most 
wonderful bas-reliefs of military costumes—helmets without 
hands, and boots without legs—a kind of hotch potch of 
martial gear and accoutrements which cannot be said to har- 
monise with any design, classical or non-classical, antique or 
modern, at all.—Zondon News, Oct. 31. The change has since 
been made, amid silence on the part of on-lookers,a proof 
that Paris is not well-pleased. 





New York “Journaism.”—The province of the New 
York daily papers is to magnify all news which they receive 
from their “ own correspondents” and to depreciate all other 
sorts. They act on the principle that the chief desire of 
every reader is to get the greatest possible amount of sensa- 
tion “headings” for his money; and it is often the case, 
as we have found by actual count, that an item of army news 
that of itself, when you come to it, amounts to only two lines, 
is blazoned by no fewer than four, if not five, flaring “ head 
lines” and sub-headings—the whole far surpassing the ca 
tions in the London papers which announced the battle of 
Waterloo and the downfall of Napoleon. 

* * Well, the larger part of their readers pay for, and 
want just that kind of pabulum. They must have their 
gaseous newspaper sensational excitement with their break- 
fast, just as the toper must have Lis dram at eleven o'clock. 
The craving for starrling news is about as strong, with a ma- 
jority of the community, if it be not as unnatural, as the ine- 
briate craving for strong drink; and few readers of the New 
York sensation papers seem to see how systematically and 
awfully they are loaded by those who pander to this in: ed 
and vitiated appetite.— Hartford (Conn.) Times, Nov. 19. 





A Horse Trick.—A man was arrested in Parisa few days 

‘o for attempting to leave a small restaurant, where he had 
dined, without paying. On his being taken before the Com- 
missary of Police, it was discovered that he had already been 
condemned for a rather singular fraud. He had formerly be- 
longed to a band of strolling tumblers, and had bought of a 
tradesmen, for a trifling sum, an old white horse, for drawing 
a cart containing the properties of the company. The seller, 
in parting with his animal, had remarked to the stroller, 
“You, who travel about the country a good deal, might hear 
of a good brown horse at a reasonable price. If so, I would 
purchase it willingly.” “Ihave got just what you want,” re- 
plied the other, after a moment's reflection. “1 will bring it 
to you in two or three days.” The first thing the tumbler 
then did was to paint the white horse brown, and, having fed 
it bountifully on oats for a couple of days, to render it lively, 
he took it back to its old master, who, not recognizing the ani- 
mal, repurchased it for treble the sum he had received. The 
factitious mettle soon disappeared, and in a few days the se- 
| cret of its new colour was revealed. The victim of cheat then 
| lodged a complaint against the stroller, who was arrested, and 
| condemned to a term of imprisonment.—Galignani. 
' 








Tue Roya. CHAPEL IN Wrxpsor ParK.—Among the many 
interesting and historical places in Windsor Park is the not 
inconsiderable remnant of the house or Lodge to which it was 
the pleasure of George IV. to retreat for months together in 
the summer portion of the year. It still contains the splendid 
banqueting-hall known as “ the Carlton-room,” it having been 
built of materials removed from Carlton-house, Pall-mall, and, 
in connexion with the Original Lodge, was a chapel for Di- 
vine service. That edifice, by the contraction of the extent of 
the Lodge, is now about 100 yards from it, and, with a view 
to the convenience of the various servants of the Crown resi- 
dent throughout the Park, Her Majesty has remodelled and 
enlarged the chapel, and has placed in the ch la splendid 


brought for the purpose, was waved from an oar, and the sig- 
nal was shortly after answered by the bark, which proved to 
ve the following yon she LR ns Gali Sa drcetilr dane 

e followin ph from mani probably explains 
the fate of the dwfoundiand dog left on paced the Culloden— 
“The English schooner Theodore, which arrived at Havre the 
other day, from Newcastle, picked up at sea, about ten miles 
from the English coast, a fine Newfoundland dog, which was 
standing on a piece of timber two yards long, forming part of 
the wreck of some vessel, other portions of which were seen 
floating. When the dog, which is a very fine animal, saw the 
schooner’s boat approaching, it jumped into the water and 
swam to meet its deliverers. It has since evinced the greatest 
attachment to the captain.” 


SpLenDID Loperse or “Le Sporr.’—Having in former 
letters made your readers acquainted with the nature and or- 
— of the Société d’Encouragement and the Jockey 
lub—the combined associations to which France mainly 
owes her increasing taste for sport—I can scarcely omit to say 
a few words respecting the magnificent abode in which the 
members of these societies have just instalied themselves. 
The new French Jockey Club, at the corner of the Kue Scribe 
(lately the Rue Mogador) and the Boulevard des Capucines is 
a really splendid establishment ; and so it ought to be, consider- 
ing that the club pays a rental of £5000 a year for the pre- 
mises. These consist of a suite of some fourteen or fifteen 
principal rooms, besides a large extent of subsidiary apart- 
ments, furnished with rich but severe taste, and offering alto- 
gether a very imposing appearance. The chief room, and that 
most characteristic of the club, is called the Salle de Sport. 
On two immense tables are found—on the one every periodical, 
and on the other every newspaper, likely to be interesting to 
sportsmen. The artistic decoration of the room will partake 
of the same character, and consists at present of some good 
hunting scenes by Alfred de Dreux (the French Landseer), 
and some very creditable productions—portraits of well-known 
racers—by an amateur and member of the club, M. H. Dela- 
marre. The Duc de Morny also has just presented the club 
with a fine bronze statuette of West Australian. The grand 
salon, in the Louis XIV. style, is a noble-room, lighted in the 
day-time by five spacious windows, looking on to the boule- 
vard, and at night by a flood of lamps and wax candles. It is 
the chief point de réunion of the members of the club, and is 
admirably disposed and furnished for comfort and the uses it 
is intended for. Of the two dining-rooms, the largest, orna- 
mented with marble columns, is of very fine effect. A side- 
board of black and gold runs the entire length of one side of 
the room, the walls of which are decorated with a rich speci- 
men of the Gobelins tapestry. The library, the three card- 
rooms, the general reading-room, the strangers’ or waiting 
room, are all extremely handsome and spacious; and the 
dressing-rooms, bathrooms, and the rest, seem to leave nothing 
to desire. A novel feature in the club, to Englishmen, is the 
establishment just beyond the vestibule, and at the foot of the 
grand staircase, of an elegant little niche or closet of crimson 
velvet, in which sits, with her rose-buds, and nosegays, Mlle. 
Isabelle, the well-known flower-girl, ex officio, of the Jockey 
Club, who never fails to present a tiny bouquet to the Empe- 
ror and Empress whenever they appear at Longchamps, and 
to receive a gracious smile, and sometimes a much more sub- 
stantial acknowledgment, in retura. The personnel of this 
splendid establishment, the head-quarters of French sport and 
fashion, consists of above forty servants of one rank and 
another, without counting that important personage the chef 
de cuisine and his attendant train, the cost and numbers of 
whom are, like his dishes, left @ sa discrétion. Truly sport is 
installed and cared for in a Jordly fashion in the French 
capital, and ought to flourish under such auspices; and yet one 
doubts whether under all this glitter the real thing is to be 
found there, such asis to be met with on every rural race- 
course and every hunting field in England.— Paris letter. 





Sarety or Ramway TRAVELLING.—The perfect safety 
with which passengers are carried over most of our great 
lines is very remarkable. On the Great Western Railway, 
for example, there was not one single passenger killed or 
injured in 1862, out of more than eight millions and a half of 
passengers. On the London and North Western, which 
carried no less than 17,500,000 passengers, not one life was 
lost, although there were thirteen persons injured (the ma- 
jority of them slightly) by collisions which occurred between 
trains at Bletchley and at Heaton Norris. The London and 
South-Western had not asingle accident of any sort to any 
passenger on the line, nor did it lose a single servant by death 
or injury from accident, though it had more than its due pro- 
portion of servants killed in consequence of their own want 
of caution, which may induce apprehension that a proportion 
of the servants employed by this company are not sufficiently 
experienced. The South-Eastern Railway was equally fortu- 
nate, It had no passenger killed or injured. The Eastern 
Counties only had four passengers injured; and the London 
and Blackwall ran 42,000 trains and carried 10,000,000 pas- 
sengers on its line without a single accident either to train or 





stained glass window as a memorial of her royal mother, the 
Duchess of Kent. The fabric was on Tuesday last solemnly 
consecrated by the Bishop of Oxford. In addition to perform- 
ing the Consecration Service the Bishop preached an eloquent 
and touching sermon, having especial reference to All Saints 
Day, as an interesting epoch of the church with which this 
sacred monument erected by the Queen was so appropriately 
identified.—London Post, Nov. 7. 





SHIPWRECK AND SINGULAR INCIDENT.—A correspondent of 
the Dablin Zzprese, writing from Queenstown, reports the to- 
tal loss of the Culloden, a large ship of 1300 tons, which left 
Quebec on the 18th of September, with a valuable general car- 
go. She met with moderate weather until the 18th inst., 
when a fearful gale arose, sweeping everything off the decks. 
She remained with just sufficient canvas to keep her out of 
the trough of the sea until the 12th, when a tremendous sea 
hit her partly on the broadside, and smashed the rudder into 
useless fragments. It was now hopeless to think of saving 
the vessel, as {the carpenter came aft with the report that the 
ship was making water so fast that she would go down in a 
few hours. Capt. Ness and wife, 33 seamen, and Mr. White, 
passenger, took to the boats, but with such haste that only a 
small quantity of provisions could be taken, and a large and 
beautiful Newfoundland dog was forgotten. He appeared 
on the bulwarks soon after, but of course he had to be left to 
his fate. Half an hour afterwards the tall masts of the ship 
disappeared beneath the waves, and the bleak prospect of ‘the | 
stormy sky and angry billows was all that remained to those 
in the boats. They kept tossing about till the 14th, suffering 
from the piercing winds and rain, which kept pouring down 
all the time they were in the boats. About noon on the 14th 
one of the men perceived a faint speck above the horizon, and 





soon after the hull of a bark was visible, A large 


ger. On the other hand, thirty-one passengers received 
injuries in collisions on the Great Northern; the London 
Chatham, and Dover had three passengers killed and eleven 
injured ; the Midland was unfortunete enough to have three 
very serious collisions on its rails, at Market Harborough, 
Hitchen, and Chesterfield, in which 211 passengers were in- 
jured; the South Devon had a collision at Ivy Bridge, in 
which twelve were injured ; and the collisions before referred 
to on the Brighton line caused the death of one passenger and 
injuries to seventy-six.—/gndon paper. 





Srrance Partners.—In 1781 Horace Walpole informed 
Lady Ossory, “I was diverted last night at Lady Lucan’s. 
The moment I entered she set me down to whist with Lady 
Bute, and who do you think were the other partners? The 
Archbishopess of Canterbury and Mr. Gibbon.” Be it remem- 
bered this took place five years after the publication of the 
first volume of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Now, we take credit to ourselves for tolerance because in our 

ay the Test Act has been repealed, and b Roman 
Catholics are no longer persecuted on account of their religion. 
But are we really so tolerant as those of our forefathers whom 
we are accustomed to revile? For instance, what would the 
Record and Exeter Hall say were they to learn that Bishop 
Colenso and the Archbishopess of York had been partners at 
whist? Would it not be predicted that before a week elapsed 
the world would certainly come to an end ?”— Westminster 








More Banxers.—The Merchant Banking ee of 
London — is announced, with a capital of £2,000,000 
sterling, in 20,000 shares of £100 each, but with a first issue 
limited to 10,000 shares. Thecompany has a board composed 





of highly respectable and practical mercantile names. The 
cas of buses o be ied on, briefly described as that of 
“merchant mia really What bas long been conduoted 
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with success by many of our mercantile firms. It partakes to | Ti Mr. Wilson, chairman of the Tees Commission: 
4 peor mend extent of the character of foreign and colonial | The ¥ water is intended to extéad. senwarde u wards of NIBLO’S CARDEN. 

, but embraces some features which involve the opera- | two miles, when completed. It will, it is anticipated, not only LESSEE AND MANAGER.......... WM. WHEATLEY. 


tions of the merchant rather than the banker. The company. 
it is explained, “ will grant negotiable or other credits, by and 
upon foreign agents, to importers of produce in this 
country, on the continent of Europe, and in America.” They 
will also make advances on the manufactures of this coun’ 
under documentary bills, or consigned to their agents 4 
for such periods as be necessary to realise the sale of such 
o. hey will ertake to execute orders for produce 
ugh their agents abroad ; and they will further undertake 
“the monetary agency of ny me colonial governments, 
and other constituted public es.” Deposits at interest 


will be received by the company in London, and employed | cordial 


through their agents abroad, the intention being at the same 
time to avoid costly foreign establishments. There is no pro- 
motion money. It is not proposed to call up more than £25 
per £100 share. 
Law THE ProgEecTtoR.—We take the following portrait of 
the famous “ John Law of Lauriston” from the opentes chap- 
ter of the new novel, bearing the above title, by Mr. i 
Ainsworth, just begun in Bentley's Miscellany for this month. 
“John Law then was just thirty-four, but he looked almost 
ten years younger. His personal advantages were remarka- 
ble ; figure tall and commanding, slight, but admirably propor- 
tioned ; features classical and ar in outline; eyes large, 
azure in colour, and somewhat prominent; complexion deli- 
cate as a woman's. Yet, with all this effe 3 
a very manly spirit dwelt in his breast. John Law was re- 
markably active, excelled at tennis, rode boldly and well, was 
an ardent sportsman, expert in the use of pistol and small- 
sword, and his courage had already been proved in more than 
one encounter. Though no shallow fop, who thought — 
decorating his handsome person, John Law did not 
the aid of dress, but, as we have seen, set himself off to the 
best advantage, just as he sought to improve his great natural 
endowments by study and art. In his manner there was per- 
haps a little—very little—hau, htiness, but it was totally de- 
void of insolence and cnmmelien, tnd the pride he man 
seemed almost inseparable from the consciousness he could 
not fail to possess of great mental powers and personal advan- 
tages. When he was resolved to please, his manner was so 
fascinating that he was quite irresistible. Whether that 
smooth and serene brow could ever be darkened by frowns, 
that soft and suave expression be obliterated by angry pas- 
sions, those eyes of summer blue and almost dove-like tender- 
ness emit terrible and scathing glances—whether any such 
changes as these could be wrought, will be seen as we pro- 
ceed with our history. At present we have only to exhibit 
the gallant laird of Lauriston as he was at this i r 
junctare, brilliant in exterior, capti in manner, dis 
to enjoy himself, and having ample means of doing so; with 
a head full of schemes, and a heart full of ambition, resolved, 
like a desperate gambler, to throw for the largest stake in the 
game of life, win it, or beggar himself in the attempt.” 


A Roumovrep ALLIANcE.—There is a rumour afloat that a 
marriage is in contemplation between Prince Alfred and a Prin- 
cess of the Grand Ducal House of Oldenburg. If this ramour be 
correct, the Princess must be the daughter not of the reigning 
Grand Duke, but of his cousin, Prince Peter, who holds high 
appointments at St. Petersburg, and one of whose daughters is 
the wife of the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia. The luckless 
consort of the dethroned Otho is an Oldenburg, so that if the 
rumoured marri: should take place, our royal family will 
be closely related to the expelled King of Greece and the reign- 
ing King “of the Hellenes.” 











A Hatr-BaPtisep Prince.—The Paris Union says that the 
baptism of the Prince Napoleon’s son is at this moment a 
at stumbling block to the church. The little prince was 
faalf-baptised (ondoyé) immediately after his birth; but it is 
almost without precedent that the full of bapti 
should be postponed longer than six months. The infant is 
now more than a year old,and the reason given for the extraordi- 
nary delay is that Prince Napoleon will have no other god- 
father for his son than the King of Italy, who is excommuni- 
cated. The Pope making a great point of holding to the 
excommunication in this case, no bishop in France can be 
found to fly openly in the face of the church, and the Prince 
Napoleon, with equal firmness, declares that unless Victor 
Emmanuel holds his infant over the font, he shall not be bap- 
tised at all. 
OxpsTinacy oF THE KrnG oF Prussta.—At the celebration 
of the anniversary of the foundation of the Cathedral of Mag- 
deburg, the King:ot Prussia made use of the following 
language, in answer to the address presented to him: “I feel 
the overwhelming weight of the struggle which God has im- 
on us, but I also know what I owe to my people and to 
the crown of Hohenzollern, which has been transmitted to me 
by inheritance, to maintain it courageously totheend. Come 
what may, I shall inflexibly persevere in what I consider to 
be requisite for the good and for the independence of the 
country. I shall not turn aside from the path into which I 
have entered, and if you continue faithful to the oath you have 
sworn, we shall be victorious in the end.” According to the 
Mi rg Gazette, these words made a profound impression. 
Prince Charles was the first to cry, “ ag live the King !” 
which was responded to by those present with enthusiasm. 


An Aristocratic Acrress.—The expected debut of the 
Countess Batthyani, of the an Hungarian family, 
whose beauty and talent have been for some time the theme 
of conversation in Paris, took place lately at the Théatre de 
la Tour d’Auvergne. She selected e's tragedy of 
“ Phedre” for her appearance, and assumed the principal 
character. The countess seeks in a theatrical career a com- 
pensation for the loss of a splendid fortune. This circum- 
stance attracted some of the most distinguished of the fashion- 


1 rid. 
acm Come To JupGMENT.—The mind of Pre- 
sident Lincoln has at last hit a a really efficient means of 
suppressing the ore rs - oo ane Esq., of New- 
k, bi appoin' 
ioe aero and conthem disvics of Alsharee. 











The judge’ 
e northern and southern 's 
salary, its understood, will commence from the day he opens 
court in Mobile. To say that the embattled wrath of all the 
South must fail to arrest the d for 
Sra re ovey Sage 
that heroic man. 

Busteed, the brigadier, fell short of the achtevements of Na- 
potnen ; bah Daotand, ths lolee, wit demir habe vio, 
‘emesis in ermine. Alabama may consider herself recon- 
quered to the Union. —W. Y. World. 


Harnspoun or Rervez.—The foundation stone of a 
be nawater wuniahd on the Srditast., ot thebheathof the river 


jesperate Richard heading for his 
compliment to the genius of ahh 





be the means of d the navigable channel of the river, 
by increasing the scour, but will also form an admirable bar- 
bour of refuge during the prevalence of those easterly gales 
which annually rage on the north-east coast, causing immense 
destruction of valuable shipping property, accompanied with 
& lamentable loss of life. It will thus prove an inestimable 
boon to the trade of the north-east ports.— Telegraph. 


Bishop anp Rector.—It has come out that the Bishop of 
Lichfield, at the late gathering in the Potteries to hear Mr. Glad- 
stone’s address at the Wedgewood Institution, responded with 
expressions of pleasure toa toast in which his name 
was coupled with the ministers of other denominations. He 
had “ felt | naga he said, to be joined with them, and was 

lad to acknowledge the good which these ministers were do- 
in where not even the Church of England clergy 
qt reach pal Soles But not so the = r of ——- 
€ felt com; to @ protest against the noble ity 
of the Bishop. He did not think, we suppose, that Dissenters 
could properly be spoken of as doing good at all, or their health 
be drunk in the same wine with the health of Churchman. 
The Rector of Burslem is the sort of Churchman who } 





petuates and aggravates the expiring rancour of Dissent.— 

tator, Nov. 7. 

Decision.—An anecdote is in_circulation about King 

’s Danish mentor, M. Sponneck, indicative of that gen- 

tleman’s prom = ad decision ty paaint Bee OS minute 

ms. On ate passage by packet 

oy eh his dog was dashed overboard. Stoppage of 

the ~ was refused, on the ground that mere fanimals were 

not entitled to rescue, the by-laws only applying to “ passen- 

gers or crew.” Ina twinkling Sponneck jumpedoverboard, 
and claim for self and dog benefit of the launch boat. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 776. By 8. Loyd, of New York. 








Lyf 








White to play, and mate in 5 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 774. 
White. Black 
1. KBto 


QR 8 | 1. Any move. 
2. Q. R, or B, mates accordingly. 





SoLuTION TO ProsLEM No. 775 


White. | Black. 
1. KttoQ4 1. PtoK6 
2. KttoK 6 2% PtoQd 
3. PtoB4 | 3. PtoQé6 
4. K, or P, moves 


4. P takes P | 
5. Pto Q4, mate 


The New York Chess Club still occupies its commodious quar- 
ters at the University Building, fronting Washington Parade 
Ground. Strangers are invited to attend, and resident amateurs 
to become Members. 





The skirmish below was played between Mr. Cohen, of Man- 
chester, and Mr. Boden. 





White (C.) Black (B.), White (C.) Black (B.) 

1, PtoK4 PtoK 4 19. KttoR3 KttoR4 
2PtoKB4 BtoQB4 10. QRtoK 9 or 

8%. KttoKB3 PtoQ3 21. PtoKKt4 QtoR3 

4 BtooQB4 KttoKB3 edt PtoQB4 

& eeeae a= 8 23. PtoKR 4 tot 54 
6. P to QB 3(a) K P takes P % QRtoK7 PtoK B4é 
He thy oy PtoQ4 25. P to K Kt5 9&3 

8 Gre P takes P = TESS : to Q Kt 4 
9 KttoK5 Castles 27. PtoQKt4 BP takes P 
10. PtoQ4, EE Os 28. PtakesP BtoB5 

11, Castles. B takes Kt 29. KttoQB2 Kt Sy ty 
12. BtakesB KttoKKt5 = tee 38 PtoK Kt3 
13. Rto KB4(0) Kt takes B 81. PtoKR5 KRtoK 

14. P takes Kt + dey ata 82. KttoKS KttoK4 
15. R takes KP 4 383. Kt takes BP takes Kt 
16. RtoKB4 Q takes K P 34 KRtoQ4 Ktto K B6, ch 
ik Stoke 4" 35. Btakes Kt R takes R, ch 
18. QtoKB2 BtoK Kt3 and wins. 
(a) This is not White’s strongest move at the present juncture. 
—(b ious, but B to K B 4 were probably better in the long 
run.—(c) Taking P with Q looks dangerous, on account of B takes 
KBP, Perba P to K 6 might have been a good move.— 
(d) Black cannot play P to K B 3 with safety.—(e) If the Q move 
to K 3, Black moves B to K 5, attacking both R and B. 





OVERNESS.—A FAMILY, RESIDING IN THE 
vicinity of New York, desire a GOVERNESS for their Chil- 
dren. She must be fully qualified to teach the higher branches of 
an sh education, 
F and Music. The highest testimonials required. 
Address, either personally or by letter, J. G.8., 22 East Twenty- 
Street. 





WO YOUNG LADIES, OF GREAT EXPERIENCE IN 
‘eaching, having part of the da ~ yy e- 
ments as Visiting Governesses. They. instruct in music and the 
English branches thoroughly. Would give lessons in the former 


separately. Children’s for Dan Refer to 
PIERREPONT EDW. Esq., 
British Vice-Consul, 17 Broadway. 


also ——— to give instruction in | ; 





THIS AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS, 
The great and original impersonators of 
IRISH AND YANKEE LIFE, 
Whose artistic excellence has rendered them the most attractive 
a both Europe and America in their popular entertain- 
" DRAMA, COMEDY, AND FARCE, 
Supported by a Talented Company. 


Seats can be secured at the Box Office Turgz Days mn Ap- 
VANCE. 





THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


NIBLO’S CONCERT SALOON. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 28, 1863. 
LA MAISON SOUS ENFANTS, 
Comedie, in three acts, by M. P. Dumanoir. 

LES TRENTE SEPT SOUS DE M. MOUTOUDOIN, 
Comedie Vaudeville, in one act, by M. Labiche and Martin. 
Doors open at 734. Curtain risedat 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for reserved seats No. 623 Broadway. 





Fo! FURS!! 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ladies’ and Misses’ fine Mink and Fancy FURS. 
GENTS’ FUR CAPs, 


GAUNTLETS 
and COLLARS. 
Polar Bear, Hudson Bay Wolf, Buffalo and Fancy 
ROBES, 
retailed at wholesale prices, at 
BURKE'S, late WATKINS, 
No. 210 BROADWAY, corner of Fulton Street. 


A.LASSALL, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FANCY FURS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
353 Cana. StRexr, 
Bet. Greene and Wooster Sts. 





New York. 
kay” Repairing done in all its Branches. 


SAVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &c. 


Concentrated Benzine, p ed by HEGEMAN &CO., removes 
Paint, Grease Spots, &c., and cleans Gloves, Silks, Ribbons, &c. 
equal to new. ly 25 cents per bottle. 


ld by FT, 
HEGEMAN & CO., Caemists anp Drucetsts, New York. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, Ac. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’8 Camphor Ice with Glycerine, cures 
Chapped Hands, &c., immediately, and if used according to direc- 
tions will keep the skin soft in the coldest weather. Sold by 
ists. Price 25 cents; sent by mail for 30 cents. 
GEMAN & CO., Cuemists anp Draueeoists, New-York. 


O@APS AS CREAMY AS THE FOAM OF THE OCEAN, 
and as odorous as breathings from Araby. 
Extracts, exhaling the odor of all flowers. 


Mair Tonics, imparting a softness and lustrousness to the 
hair worthy of the “ ambrosial locks” of the gods. 


In all varities to be had of 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel. 
Sys Goods IN BEAUTIFUL VARIETY, ADMIRABLE 
for little keepsakes and holiday presents. 
For sale by 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel 


MARVIN & CO. 


ALUM PATENT 
Fire, Burglar and Damp Proot 


NAFES. 


No. 265 Broadway. 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


316 Regent 
Ontices, | GS Wall's 




















Street, London. 
treet, New York, 


Capital and Surplus....................... $3,160,000 
Losses already paid........................ 7,000,000 
SE Te 60 00's ved vevttnvvcsciecsvesd 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 





STAMME RING 


Cured by Bates’ Patent scientific appliances—the only known 
means for the rapid and permanent cure of Stammering, Stutter- 
ing, &c. received a gold medal at the last London Exhibi- 
tion, and of which the “ Illustrated London News,” August 2nd, 


says: 
ye Mr Bates, of Philadelphia, shows some small and ingenious 
Instrumente for the treatment of Stammering, the effect of which 
on an individual so afflicted is really remarkable.”’ 

For (new Edition of) oe and Drawings describing the 
same, address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West 23d Street, New York. 


OTEL LODGINGS, CHEAP, BY NIGHT, OR FUR- 

DUPONT HOUSE, tied Sh Gaei copemne on Gomme Park, 
son 0} n’s Par! 

Beautiful and central location. ree le Restaurant. 

hours, Watchman all night. A Laundry attached. , 




















THE ALBION. 








IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured 'y for retail trade from the 
purest 6 and stamped to suit customers. 


GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 


GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelo all ready 
ae single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


week’s notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 
ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 
aT 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 


323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 
$36 per dozen. 


Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 











BATEMAN’S 
MACNETIC CANDY DROPS 


FOR 
CONSUMPTION, 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS, 
Dyspepsia, Catarrh, and Asthma, 


They are pleasant to the taste, a and can be used with benefit by 
every one at discretion, as they 


PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


Give tone to the Stomach, ELECTRIFY, and INVIGORATE the 
whole system. 


Sold by Druggists Generally. Price 25 cts. 
CONRAD FOX, 
81 Barclay St., Wholesale Agent. 
Principal Office, 767 BROADWAY. 
DELLUC & COQ., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Delluc’s Eau Angelique Tooth Wash 
Do. Glycerine Sans-Pareil Hair Tonic 
Do. _Biscotine and Racahout Food for Infants and Invalids, 


Do. Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other Superior Pre- 
parations, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


Select English and French Perfumery, Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Combs, Hair, Tooth, Nail, and Clothes Brushes of every 
description, and all articles appertaining tthe Toilet. 


J. MILHAU & SON. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and importers, 
183 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

The ENGLISH EMOLLIENTS; to supersede sponges, &c. 

The original “‘ ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK,” introduced by 
J. Milhau, in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 
third of a century— 

The CHALYBEATE ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK, the leading 
tonic, containing two pee of the celebrated Pyrophosphate of 
iron in each wine glasstul.—Pre: =e J. M. & Son. 

Premium “TASTELESS CASTOR OIL,” a pure fresh oil. 

The Genuine Racahout, Laville’s Gout Remedy, Lartigue’s 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout Pills, 
Roche's embrocation, and all other French and English medici- 
nal preparations, and toilet articles, wholesale and retail. 

Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SHWING-MACHINE. 
An Foot’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stands, 
No. 505 Broapwar. 





Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, having 





be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines ; 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 

The pire Sewing Machine is exempt from 
all these objections. 

It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither Rrp nor RAVEL, and is 
alike on both sides; performs pertect sewing on every description 
of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with cot- 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CaM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible fric- 
tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive itthan any other 
Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it steadily, 
without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its stren; 
it almost impossible to get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by 
the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNRIVALLED 
MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
MERCHANT TAILORS, | Dress Makers, 

CoacH MAKERS, Corset MAKERS, 
Hoop-Skint MANUFACTURERS, GalTER FITTERS, 
Suet and Bosom MaKgrs, Soe BInpERs, * 
Vest and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 


PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 


No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with ,|Extension Table............ 


No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 


work this Machine to their entire satisfaction! 

AGENTS WanTED for all towns in the United States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 

Terms invariably Casu on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO. 
454 BROADWAY. 





A NEW ART. 
LCOMANIE 
DEgAt introduction of DecaLcoMANrE# in this utilitarian 
age, art becomes the medium through which taste and beauty, 
combining themselves with the useful, will bring to every house 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
FOR HERE AND EUROPE. 
a INDIA AND AMERICAN INDIAN STORE, 
S58 Broadway, 
between 13th and 14th Streets, up-stairs, is filled with scarce, use- 
ful, and novel goods from China, Japan, India, France, and the 
AMERICAN Inp1IaNns, which are not to be found elsewhere ; whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogue-Cards sent per mail. Visitors are wel- 
come to examine our extensive stock without purchasing. Unique 
Fans from India, France, and the American Indians. 


NEXT OF KIN OFFIOB. 
N ILLIONS OF JOLLARS UNCLAIMED IN THE BANK 
of England, Court of Chancery, &c., for want of heirs. List 
of names advertised for, kept at this office. Privilege of search, 
$3. A pamphlet containing upwards of 500 advertisements for- 
warded on receipt of two dollars, 
Family Arms Found, 
PAINTED AND ENGRAVED, 
HENRY HAYS, Proprietor, 
649 and 651 Broadway, N. Y. 


GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos, 82 and 8 Wa.xzr 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, Olear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent W. shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 

There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times says: 

“ Mesers. Stelnway’s indorsement by the jurors is emPaaric, 


AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EvRopgaN MAKER.’ 











MUSICAL BOXES. 

Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 24 different 
tunes, Harmoniphone, Organocletde, Mandolin 
Expressive Forte-Piano, Flute, Drum, Bell an 
Castinet accom: ments. Toy Musical Boxes— 
a a fine and durable article for children. My stock 
of Musical Boxes is the only re one to be found in this 
country. M. J, PAILLARD, Importer, 

No. 21 Maiden Lane, (up-stairs,) New York. 
Musical boxes repaired. 


H. GREEN, 

TOYS, DOLLS, AND CAMES, 
767 BROADWAY, 
(Between 8th and 9th Streets,) 

NOW YORK. 








ts of its own handiwork. 
DgcaLcomMANIs is the art of DECORATING ARTICLES of 


RAYS, OIL CLOTH, &c., &e. 
Also, TEXTILE FABRICS, os SILK, TAPESTRY, VELVET, 
COTTON, or any VEGETABLE or MINERAL SUBSTANCE, 
| by means of varnish and coloured engravings, can be, in a few 


minutes, 
ORNAMENTED 
most BEAUTIFULLY, ARTISTICALLY and DURABLY? 
For directions and circulars, apply to or address 
P. E. VACQUEREL, Patentee, 
811 Broadway, up stairs. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 

ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 
First Physicians in the Land 


AS THE 
BEST REMEDY ENOWN 


FOR 
Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Sour 8 h, Bilious Headache, 
Dizziness, Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Gout, 
— Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel, 
Rheumatic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, 
Sickness, Billious. Attacks, 
Fevers, &c., &c., &c. 
For Travellers by Sea and Land, 
For Females in Delicate Heaith, 
For Physicians in charge of Hospitals. 
For Soldiers. For Sailors. For Masters of Vessels, 
Especially all going to Hot Climates, the 
SELTZER APERIENT 
Is an Invaluable Compani 


SUFFERERS FROM LATE SUPPERS. 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF LiQUORS. 
SUFFERERS FROM EXCESS OF ANY KIND, 
Will find in the 
SBLTZEHR APHEHRIBNT 
, Refreshing and Invigorating Draught. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., cor. Warren St., New York. 
a For Sale by Druggists generally. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


AXD TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
1. JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


{ —_—— 
{ Huwar Owan, Agent. 

















} 


j 
/ 


been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced to 
3 P 


and WONDERFUL sIMPLiciTy of construction render Fine Dress 


65 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 7% 


OEE OM OMBd.. oeivcoccccencecccccsccnccicccccceccsscssion 85 pee 4 
One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to enable any person to Colonization Roads, as well as by a splendid water communica 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
Eas’ P. . . 

Tt INDIA eae vee ee > 8: 
Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W. W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N.Y., 
Soe AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & COS EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 


Old Wines, Brandies, &c., dc. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 


’ 

No. 423 Beaver Street, New York, 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


PURE 
FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES. 
PAUL DE CONINCE, MONOD & GUIRAUD, 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE. 
J. MARC MARTIN, 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
No. 203 Pearl Street, New York. 

















MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 

Shirts Made to Order. 

A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION ADAM 
No 687 Broapway. 





TO IMMIGRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 
Company (Limited), 
Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Harisurton, M P., CoatRMan, 
OFFER for SALE or to LEASE, with the option of purchasing 








No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer....................2000+ $50 | the Freehold, 


300,000 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborough, 
access to which by way of the States, and Canadian Government 
tion, is not to be equalled by any tract of unsettled country in 
any part of America, 

Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 
Apply to F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 
Duke Street, Toronto. 


Albion, 
Bstablished in 18244. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in th 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


This old estapfished and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate ot 


Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Turee Copies, $10—with any Alvion Engraving to getter up, 
Five Coptzs, $15, “ two “ “ “ . 
Ten Copies, $30, with an Engraving to each Subscriber. 
Twenty Coprgs, $60, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 

and an extra Copy for getter up. 








The ALBION has been widely known for forty years throughout 
the United States and British North America. Thoroughly inde- 

mdent in tone, it will be found to bine all the el ts of 
os Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
that is likely to bear on British interests, 


The Albion Engravings. 
The follo Albion engravings are also on hand, at $2 to jul 
scribers, and $3 to Non-subscribers: 
Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTOR 
Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
Autian’s 8IR WALTER SCOTT, 
8ruart’s WASHINGTON 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Corz’s FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 
BuckiEr’s 8ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 
Portrait or GENL. v 
Hzrrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 
WANDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Lanpsger’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 
LanpszER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCK, 
LanpDsgER’s DEER PASS. 


Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
Wiixrze’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
NEW WORLD. 





The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing 
for the ALBION. 


can be safely forwarded b 
puneboard roller, ata pon Be of a few “a - Tm 
tay" Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the 
of the Office. 
ty” Tue Axsion is served by carriers at the residence of subs. 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


YOUNG & MORRELL 
16 Reakman Street, N. Y 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Scurvy and dis- 
eases of the skin;—Fever, restless sleep, foul stomach, 
tainted breath, languor, depression of spirit, always attendant on 
the worst cases of cutanoons ern sre 8) ly and radically 
semoved by these nfedicines—the Oictment cleanses the skin, and 
the Pills purify the blood, stimulate the liver, and promote di- 
gestion. 185 

















THE ALBION. 











HOY T’s 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thei 
original colour. Superior to dyes and every other preparation for 
the hair in the natural and life appearance it gives, instead of the 
dull, dead black of dyes, so that the most critical observer can- 
not detect its use; in the simplicity of its application, it bei: 
any article of the toilet, and in its enefic 

as well as the hair. It maker the hair 
soft and silky, prevents it from falling out, removes all ite impuri- 
ties, and en rely overcomes the bad effects of the previous use of 


sulphur, s of | &e. 
HOYT’S MIN 
unexcelled in keeping the hair in curl 

HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING a, 

changes light and red hair to a beautiful brown or blac 

HOYT’S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER 
imparts beauty to the plexion th to the skin, and 
preserves youthfulness of cure Sold everywhere. 

JOSEPH HOYT 


co., 
10 University Place, New York. 








rer 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN. NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 

Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
; calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 

CHINA, Anderson,..leaves New York..Wednesday, Noy, 18. 

ASIA, Shannon..... leaves Rye Wednesday, Nov. 25. 

PERSIA, Lott......leaves New York...Wednesday, Dee. 2, 

ARABIA, BStone.....leaves.. Boston. .....Wednesday, Dec 9. 
SCOTIA, J -+-Jgaves New York... Wednesday, Dec. 16, 
CANADA, Moodie,...feaves Boston..... Wednesday, Dec. 23, 

- FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ...$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage.....$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .... .$65 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Souree unless Bills of Lading, having the value expressed, are 

‘or. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


Steam Weekly to Liverpool, 
TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 





Intend their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
ships as follows: 
CITY OF LONDON. ............... .. Saturday, Nov. 28. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE .............. Saturday, Dec. 5. 


CITY OF NE 


Saturday, Dec. 12 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River. 


Rates of Passage. 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 
$80 00 





Passengers torwarded also to Paris, Ha B Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, &e., at equally low rates. ere 
Fares from Liverpool or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 





Cc. LINHERR & Co., 
ARTISTS IN HAIR AND JEWHLRY, 
691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Every description of Ornaments made in hair, viz. : 
BRACELETS, BREASTPINS, EAR-RINGS, CHAINS, RINGS, 
SCARFPINS, ETC., ETC. 


THE RUCCLES CEMS. 
Lovers of Art are politely invited to examine a most 
wonderful 


COLLECTION OF SMALL OIL PAINTINGS, 
Representing Scenery of 
AMERICA. 
Parrtep DirngctLy rrom NATURE, 
BY BUGGLES. 


Consisting of Views of the White Mountains,Catskill Mountains, 
Lake George, Hudson River, Newport, Sara’ &e. 
Connoisseurs say 
readily be bought up. 
A most appropriate present for the holidays. 
T. J. CROWEN, 
843 Broadway. 


OSBORN’S 


JAYR COFFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Bold at Retail for Twenty-five Cents pound, by first 
class Grocers, throughout the United Staten. f 

(3 A liberal discount to the trade. 

Put up only by 


LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. G9 Warren &t., N. Y. 





that they are Cagulaiee’ genes, which will 








A BOOK FOR ALL CHURCHES. 


THE CHURCH SIN:IGER, 
A COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 
PUBLISHED BY 
CARLTON & PORTER, 

200 Mulberry-Street, New Work, 

18 NOW READY. 


A great proportion of the material for this work is the result ot 
several years’ labour of PROFESSOR C. C. CONVERSE, former Or- 


And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 


These oe nee — cupettegs socsmmnatation: ~ cena and 
experien ms. are t ‘ater-tight Iro: 

ons, and have it Fire ‘Annihilato rs on board. . 

For further information apply in Liverpool to Wrtt1am Ieman 

Agent, 22 Water Street; in wwto ALEx. MaLocotm, 5 &’ 

Enoch Square; in Queenstown, to C. & W. D. Szrmour & Co.. 

in London, to Erves & Macey, 61 William St. ; in Paris to 

Juitzs Decovs, 48 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Place de la 

Bourse; in oo G. Daxz, 111 Walnut Street ; or 

at the Company's ices. 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


STHAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 
Tuas Montreal Ocuan Steamsure Companry’s Finst Cuass, 
full-powered, Clyde built steamers :— 
NorwWEGIAN, Capt. A McMaster. 
J. Graham. 





, Capt. W. Grange. 


An Sax N AmERICAN, W. B 

GLO om, * ORTH ° 
BoHwEMIAN, *« Ballantine. Nova Scotian, “ R. Borland. 
JURA, “ Thos. Aiton. New Ship. 





Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails, 
One of the steamers of the line will sail from Li every 
Thursday, and from Portland every Saturday, calling at donder- 
to receive on board and land mails and passengers to and from 
reland and Scotland. a engers are furnished with free 
passage tickets to and from Londonderry. 


Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 
Liverpool :— 

First (according to accommodation,)........$81 and $67 
Steerage, (found with cooked provisions,)......... 32 50 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 

Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Lea 
New-York every night, at 4 o’clock. _ 

Certificates issued for bi out passengers from all the - 
cipal towns of Great Britain snd Ireland at the following low = 

Londonderry to Portland, or New York, $30; Soees dit 
$32 50; Liverpool, ditto, ;. From any R. R. station b 4 
$40; From any R. R. station in Ireland, $32 50; From Antwerp, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Rotterdam, to Portland, or New York, + 
Payable in gold or its equivalent in United States currency. 

Tickets issued at reduced rates, per Wasmincton Live OF saIL- 
me Packets, leaving Liverpool for New York weekly. 


For , apply at the Office of the Com 23 Broadwa: 
New York Ba5 "y SEARLE, General lowtn’” = 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


HE following ships will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 
T York on the ist of each month, as follows: 











Ships. From New York. From Havre, 
omer oom, |. fea Ba seme 
Mm LivipesTom, 2 —s 
“ree | Ee 
ey =s it Aga 3h September 


They are all first-class vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
for the comfort and couvenenee ‘and commanded 
e price of passage is $100, 





ganist of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. It emb the 
finest music collected and composed during a residence in Ger- 
many and England, as well as the most popular tunes of Ameri- 
can authors, adapted to the hymns in use by all denominations. 

The great number and variety of CHANTS and SET PIECES 
found in this work will greatly enhance its value, and the Pub- 
lishers commend it to notice of aL CuuRCcHES as the BEST 
BOOK of the age, according to the testimony of persons compe- 
tent to judge. 

For sale by the Trade generally. ° 


6 POE GOZOM, ... 5.05. eseree¢e ek OO 





by men of experience in the trade. 
without wines and liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any 
charges but those actually incurred. 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl 8t. 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 


The British and North American Royal Miil Steam Packet Com- 
pany’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz 
} hy aan 9 he from rts aoa 
on 
’ 


MownpayY. ............-Dec. 7. | Mompar...............Jam. 4 





ees jean 
F, No Freight rceveda ay before sling 


CUNARD, Ne, 4\ Bowling-green. 


CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 
will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 


pool every alternate Tuesday, and from to 
esse Wollonton y, Queenstown every alter- 
Steerage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $30, in Gold 
or its equivalent in Currency ; fromNew York, $35, "in Currency. 
For Steerage Passage apply to WILLIAMS & GUION, 
40 Fuuton 8r., N. Y¥. 
WittuaMs & Gurion issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, by the 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line,” sailing every week ; also from, 
or to London, by the Swallow Tail Line, 


—Drarts on London or 
Liverpool. 





GALWAY LINE 


THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STHAM NAVIGATION COMPANY: 
ADRIATIC, 1,200 horse power, 4,000 tuns, . 
HIBERNIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
COLUMBIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns, 
ANGLIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns, 
The magnificent steamship 
ANGLIA, 
Will sail from BOSTON for GALWAY and LIVERPOOL. 
TUESDAY, Dee. 1, to be followed by the COLUMBIA from New 
York, December 15. 


Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency : 

Pes Gadi... cc ccccccccses e 

Intermediate. 
teerage..... 9009960000 _cacbcceeense 


Passengers forwarded also to London, aris, Hamburg, Ha 
Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &c., at Lowest rates. selenegiiting 


Fares from Liverpool or Galway'to New York and Bosto 
$35, $85 and $105. : ns eg 


For passage epply to 
SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other information, apply to 
LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No. 11 South William 8t. 


TAPSCOTT’s 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
PASSAGE OFFIOB, 

86 South Street, New York. 


Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
three days. 
X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 


Parties wishing to take > ~ send for their friends, or Remit 
Moner to the Old Country, at the lowest rates, should apply to 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 


THE MODEL SEWING MACHINE! 


The Cheapest in the World! 
BECAUSE THE BEST! 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


















THE WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacture the most perfect Machine for Sewing, of all kinds, 
ever presented to the American public, and challenge comparison 
with any Sewing Machine made in the United States. 

THE WEED MACHINES, with all their valuable improve- 
ments, entirely overcome all imperfections. They are 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 

FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

Simple in construction, durable in all their pee, and readily 
understood. They have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, 
and are adapted to a wide range of work without change or ad- 
justment. Ceing all kinds of thread. Will Hem, Fell, Bind, Ga- 
ther, Braid, Tuck, Quilt , and in fact do all kinds of work re- 

uired by Families or Manufacturers. They make the Interlock 
Tiustte Stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability and elegance of finish. 

THEY HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST. PREMIUMS! 
in every instance, where they have been exhibited in competition 
with other standard Machines. We invite all persons in search of 
an instrument to execute any kind of Sewing now done by Machi- 
nery, to inspect them, and make sure they secure the best, by proving 
the Waep before purchasing. The Company being duly licensed, 
the Machines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

Persons at a DisTaNce can order by Mail with perfect 
eoutidence that the Machine will reach them safely, und that they 
will be able to man: it to their entire satisfaction, with no other 
aid than the prin instructions accompanying each Machine. 
Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, whether — 
wish to purchase or not. Descriptive Circulars, together wit 
Specimens of Work, will be furnished to all who desire them, by 
mail or otherwise. 


tay” RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, in all localities in the 
United States, Canadas, British Provinces, Cuba, Mexico, Central 
and South America, West India Islands and the Bahama Islands, to 
whom we offer great inducements. Energetic men will find it a 
paying business, as reliable Sewing Machines have become a neces- 


uck, 


sity in every family. We manufacture a great variety of styles 
aon which we Bre a few prices :—No. 4 Family, re No. 2° 
Extra, $60; No. 2, Half Case, and $75; No. 3 and 4, Manufac- 


turing, $75 and $85. 

WHED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
606 Broadway, N. ¥. 
(Box 2,041 Post Office.) 


NEW AND SECOND HAND SAFES 
For Sale Cheap, at 


NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT, 
71 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 
D. B. Chamberlain. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


—— 











OUTSIDE. - 











Width. Depth. Price. 
eight. dt! ice. 
im. ee on ee ey lhe ces. h2. 860 00 
No. 2....26.. “719 "12... -60 00 
No. 8....30.. a "12....70 00 
No. 4....32 i) "18....80 00 
0. 5... .84..... 81. Mh...<.:cae “34.2210 00 
BUR Ge5 Ds eco elsccccceMiscovsecdllbcevs (15...115 











